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The Christian Register 


The “New” Proctor Academy 


In response to our recent appeal two-thirds of the 
amount necessary has been received. This leaves a 
balance of $4,000 which we must have by June Ist. 


Are there 100 Unitarians 
who will sive forty dollars each? 


Will you be one of the one hunted and send your check to 
RICHARD W. SULLOWAY, Treasurer, 
Proctor Academy, Andover, New Hampshire P 


The Trustees, 
Rev. MAXWELL SAVAGE, President 
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An Old-fashioned Marriage 


HIS is the story of a romance that 

shed its glow over fifty years and was 
undimmed by trial or disease or death. 
Jane Williams grew up under the minis- 
trations of Dr. James Freeman Clarke. 
Her father, Henry Williams, was a man 
of stern integrity and great precision of 
manner and thought, yet with a genial 
nature. He established and for many 
years presided over a successful school for 
girls in Boston. Here he fed his daughter 
and his pupils from the wells of English 
undefiled, and was impatient of all de- 
parture from the best standards, care- 
less newspaper English being especially 
anathema. His daughter became an active 
worker in the Church of the Disciples, and 
was for many years the organist. She 
also taught botany in her father’s school. 
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George Thacher, coming to Boston from 
his breezy home on the Maine coast, also 
became a working member of this church. 
The two young people were drawn to- 
gether by common interests, especially 
their literary and musical tastes; and 
when friendship ripened into something 
closer, they were married by Dr. Clarke. 
That his precepts remained all-sufficient 
through life was made clear when I once 
sent them a copy of Basil King’s “Con- 


quest of Fear.” They wrote, “There is 
nothing here which we did not learn from 
Dr. Clarke!” 

This was the first marriage in George 
Thacher’s large family of brothers and 
sisters; and I well remember, when the 
newly married couple came to visit us, 


“the amused whispers that went round 


among the circle of young folk—"G. and J. 
are holding hands under the table!” ; and 
they held hands through life. 
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After Mr. Thacher retired from _ busi- 
ness, they built a charming home in Green- 
field, Mass., looking over the valley to the 
range of hills beyond. There they in- 
terested themselves in the Unitarian 
church and in the welfare of the, town. 
They had a great love for and knowledge 
of birds, and were very successful in at- 
tracting them to their grounds during the 
winter months. The timid strangers al- 
ways found food on the window ledges, 
suet in the trees, and bird-boxes for 
shelter. Mrs. Thacher was devoted to the 
piano, and until within a few months of 
her death she sat down to practice every 
morning at half-past six. The close of 
fifty ‘‘blissful” (her own word) years was 
celebrated by a charming golden wedding. 
Somewhat puzzled as to how much longer 
they would have strength and means to 


“carry on,” it was suggested by Mr. 
Thacher that the simplest solution would 
be for them to go on together to the next 
stage of existence. A year later, as they 
were on their way to church one Sunday 
morning, Mr. Thacher suddenly fell into 
his wife’s arms and was gone. She was 
perfectly calm and strong under the 
sudden blow, and said to one of his sor- 
rowing sisters, “Was there ever a more 
beautiful death?’ On the day of his 
funeral, climbing with some difficulty the 
long staircase of her home, she looked up 
with a radiance in her face which those 
who saw it will never forget, exclaiming 

“Joy and thanksgiving !” 

There followed months of wearing ill- 
ness, during which her indomitable courage 
and cheerfulness never flagged. She now 
amused herself by giving away her pos- 
sessions and distributing her Gwn and her 
father’s books. When a friend sent her 
a mild type of the modern novel, she read 
it with a shudder. “Oh, what does it 
mean?” she cried. “Don’t people love 
each other any more?” 
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When during the last weeks Pain be- 
came her guest, “Lord of thy house and 
hospitality,” the nearest approach to com- 
plaint was a whisper to her devoted 
pastor, ‘I wish George would come for 
me!’’ With the opening spring, on her 
father’s birthday, Deliverance came. 

Mary THACHER HIGGINSON. 
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Forty Varied Meetings in Anniversary Week 


Religion in its devotional, political, social, educational, and international 
aspects, by noted speakers, on the program 


PPROXIMATELY forty separate meet- 
ings, including a dozen at which 
officers will be elected, will make up Uni- 
tarian Anniversary Week, which extends 
from Sunday, May 20, to Saturday, May 
26. Following custom, these meetings will 
open with the annual children’s service 
Sunday afternoon, at which the new serv- 
ice for Peace Sunday will be used, and 
the anniversary sermon, delivered by Rev. 
C. S. S. Dutton of San Francisco, in the 
evening. Morning prayer services will be 
conducted daily at nine o’clock in King’s 
Chapel, with one to welcome new minis- 
ters to the Fellowship and another to com- 
memorate the life and service of ministers 
who have died since last May. Vespers 
will be held daily, as usual, at His First 
Church. 

The Retreat Monday afternoon is new 
to the program, and is arranged for those 
who are interested in a plan to deepen 
the spiritual life of the Fellowship. The 
program of the public meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association, Wednes- 
day evening, is in keeping with a resolu- 
tion adopted last year at the Association’s 
annual meeting, that a part of the meet- 
ing be devoted “to a consideration by the 
denomination as a whole of economic, in- 
ternational, and other social questions.” 
Rey. F. Ernest Johnson, noted expert 
on religio-social questions, who addressed 
the meeting of the Unitarian Temperance 
Society two years ago, is to speak on “Coal 
and Christianity,” and Prof. James T. 
Shotwell of Columbia University will 
make an address on “The Responsibilities 
Assumed in Renouncing War.” Dr. Shot- 
well has been trustee and director of the 
division of economics and history of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace since 1924. He was chief of the 
division of history and member of the In- 
ternational Labor Legislation Commission 
at the Peace Conference, 1918-1919, and 
has done notable service as an author and 
worker in the fields of history, economics, 
and international relations. 

Two addresses by Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes, one at the annual meeting of the 
Unitarian Temperance Society Monday 
afternoon, and the other the same eve- 
ning at the public meeting of the Unita- 
rian Fellowship for Social Justice, brings 
Mr. Holmes’s name to’ the Anniversary 
Week program for the first time since he 
presided at the annual meeting of the 
Temperance Society in 1918, as its presi- 
dent. Mr. Holmes’s talks will be on 


beginning Sunday, May 20 


“Must We Abandon Prohibition?’ and 
“Economic Justice the Basis of World 
Peace.” 

The business sessions of the American 
Unitarian Association will be given largely 
to the presentation of reports of the ad- 
ministrative officers and committees, and 
to accounts of specific pieces of work in 
the field. The Sunday School Society has 
scheduled its usual vigorous program, 
with addresses by Secretary Joseph M. 
Artman of the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation, Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, Rev. 
George Lawrence Parker, and Prof. James 
Bissett Pratt of Williams College. Pro- 
fessor Pratt has been in the philosophy 
department at Williams since 1905, and 
spent the year 1913-14 in India studying 
the native religions. He is the author of 
half a dozen or more important books 
bearing upon religion. 

The Unitarian Festival will be presided 
over by Lieut. Gov. Frank G. Allen of 
Massachusetts, and the speakers include a 
distinguished layman in the Montreal Uni- 
tarian church, Major George W. Stephens, 
who was for some years chairman of the 
League of Nations Commission to govern 
the Saar Basin, a position he held until 
about a year ago. Major Stephens was 
formerly chairman of the Montreal Harbor 
Commission, during his administration 
raising the port of Montreal to the second 
in America in tonnage. Another Festival 
speaker will be Ivy Ledbetter Lee of New 
York, member of the personal advisory 
staff of John D. Rockefeller, Bethlehem 
Steel Company, and other large interests. 
The singing of the chorus choir of the 
Marlboro, Mass., Second Parish Church 
will be a feature of the Festival. 

Rey. Robert §. Loring of Milwaukee 
gives the historic Berry Street Conference 
address. Prof. Francis A. Christie speaks 
before the Historical Society. At the 
Meadville Alumni Luncheon, Dr. Frank- 
lin C. Southworth and Dr. Sydney B. 
Snow, president and president-elect of the 
school, will both be speakers. The Gen- 
eral Alliance has an attractive program 
centering about the theme, “Religious 
Service, Its Meaning and Its Challenge.” 
The Young People’s Religious Union has 
the last place on the week’s program, with 
its annual meeting Friday evening, and an 
outing Saturday. 

Mrs. Louis C. Cornish will entertain 
the ministers’ wives at supper Wednesday 
evening at the Second Church, and a 
tea for delegates and visitors has been 


planned for Monday at Unitarian head- 
quarters. The usual luncheons and sup- 
pers for ministers and their wives and 
delegates have been arranged, and hospi- 
tality from May 20 to May 25 is offered 
to settled ministers and their wives who 
come from a distance of more than forty 
miles. Delegates to the Y. P. R. U. from 
twenty-five miles or more distant will be 
entertained over Friday and Saturday 
nights, if arrangements are made in 
advance. 

All meetings are scheduled according to 
daylight-saving time. 


SUNDAY, MAY 20 


3—3.30 P.M. Organ Recital, William HB. Zeuch. 
at the First Church, corner Berkeley and Marl- 
borough Streets. 

3.30 P.M. Annual children’s service, with a 
Dramatic Service of Worship for Peace Sunday, 
conducted for The Boston Unitarian Sunday 
School Union by Rev. Charles R. Joy, who will 
deliver the address. All welcome. Front pews 
reserved for children. 

7.45 p.M. The Anniversary Sermon in Arl- 
ington Street Church. The devotional service 
will be conducted by the president of the Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association, and Rev. Samuel 
A. Eliot, D.D., minister of Arlington Street 
Church. The sermon will be preached by Rey. 
Caleb Samuel Simeon Dutton of San Fran- 
cisco. Music by the choir of the church under 
the direction of Benjamin L. Whelpley, organist. 
ae entire church will be open to the public at 

‘ P.M. 


MONDAY, MAY 21 


9. A.M. Morning Prayer in King’s Chapel. 
The service will be conducted by Rev. Lawrence 
Clare, Montreal. Raymond C. Robinson is in 
charge of the music at these services. 

9 a.m. Meeting of the Council of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League at 16 Beacon Street. 

9.30 a.m. Annual Public Meeting of the 
Convention of Congregational Ministers of 
Massachusetts in King’s Chapel. Rev. Hrnest 
Sidney Meredith (Unitarian) of Watertown,-: 
presiding. Business meeting. Election of 
officers. Addresses on ‘“‘The Puritan Principles 
in the Modern World”: “In Thought” by Rev. 
Samuel A Eliot, D.D. (Unitarian), of Arling- 
ton Street Church, Boston; ‘In Conduct,” by 
Rey. Edward M. Noyes, D.D. (Trinitarian), of 
the First Church, Newton Center. 

11 a.m, Annual Meeting of the Unitarian 
Ministerial Union at Bulfinch Place Church. 
Address by Rev. Dilworth Lupton of Cleveland. 
Luncheon at 1 P M. at Hotel Bellevue. Tickets, 
$1, must be secured in advance from the 
treasurer, Rev. Frederick L. Weiss, 165 Bliot 
Street, Milton, Mass. 

12.30 p.m. Annual Meeting and Luncheon 
of the Unitarian Social Service Council, Twen- 
tieth Century Club, 3 Joy Street. Election 
of Officers. Address: “Next Steps in Unitarian 
Social Work,’ Dr. Robert C. Dexter, secretary, 
Department of Social Relations, American 
Unitarian Association. Open to the public. 
Luncheon tickets at $1 may be secured from 
Mrs. Murdock M. Clark, 25 Beacon Street. 

2.30 p.m. Annual Meeting of the Unitarian 
Temperance Society in Arlington Street Church. 
Addresses: ‘Must We Abandon Prohibition?” 
by Rev. John Haynes Holmes, Community 
Church, New York City; “A Survey of Recent 
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Scientific Investigation in Regard to the Pffects 


of Alcohol,” by Miss Cora Frances Stoddard, 
secretary of the Scientific Temperance Federa- 
tion- of Boston. Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge will 
preside. 

3 p.M. Twentieth Anniversary Meeting of 
the Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice at. 
Bulfinch Place Church. Rev. William Ware 
Locke will preside. Subject: “Christian Appli- 
eations of Pagan Virtues.” Speakers, Rev. 
Norman D. Fletcher of Haverhill, Mass., and 
Rey. Leslie T. Pennington of Lincoln, Mass. 
Short addresses by members of the Fellowship, 
and from the Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom, Mrs. Martha Helen Elliott, 


chairman. 

3.30 P.M. “The Retreat.” Meeting in 
Florence Buck Memorial Room, 25 Beacon 
Street, of Advisory Committee and others. All 
interested in a plan to deepen the spiritual 
life of the Unitarian body invited to attend. 

3.30 p.m. Tuckerman School. Public meet- 
ing in King’s Chapel. The president, Rev. 
Walter S. Swisher, will preside. Brief addresses 
by Dean Johnson and others. : 

4 p.m. Twentieth Annual Meeting of the 
Unitarian Service Pension Society in the Direc- 
tors’ Room, 25 Beacon Street. 

45.30 p.m. Afternoon tea will be served 
at 25 Beacon Street to delegates, visitors, and 
friends under the auspices of the Hospitality 
Committee. 

5 p.m. Vesper Service at the First Church, 
conducted by Rev. Dan H. Fenn of Taunton. 

6.30 p.m. Public Meeting of the Unitarian 
Fellowship for Social Justice at the First 
Church. General subject: “Economic Justice 
the Basis of World Peace.” Address by Rey. 
John Haynes Holmes of the Community Church, 
New York City. The meeting will open with 
an organ concert program. : 

8 p.m. Ninth Annual Meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League at Unity House, Park 
Square. Speakers to be announced. Members 
will be admitted by ticket to the floor, which 
will be reserved for them until 7.30 p.m. The 
gallery will be open to the public. 


TUESDAY, MAY 22 


9 a.m. Morning Prayer at King’s Chapel. 
The service will be conducted by Rev. John F. 
Meyer, Columbus, Ohio. 

9.45 a.m. One Hundred and Third Meeting 
of the American Unitarian Association in Tre- 
mont Temple. Delegates and life members will 
be admitted by ticket to the floor. The galleries 
will be open to the public. Devotional service 
conducted by Rev. Charles G. Girelius of Ells- 
worth, Maine. Introduction of resolutions, 
appointment of committees, and announcements. 
Brief reports and addresses covering certain 


aspects of the work of the Association. 
Church Extension: Rev. George F. Patterson, 
D.D. Publications: W. Forbes Robertson. 


Foreign Affairs—Prague: Rev. U. G. B. Pierce, 
D.D. Finance: Henry H. Fuller. Social Re- 
. lations: Dr. Robert C. Dexter. Religious Edu- 
eation: Waitstill H. Sharp. New Hymns and 
Services: Rev. Henry Wilder Foote. Comity 
and Fellowship—Lombard College: Rev. Curtis 
W. Reese, D.D. The President’s Annual Ad- 
dress, Rev. Louis C. Cornish, D.D. 

12.30 p.m. Adjournment. 

2 p.M. Annual meeting of the American Uni- 
tarian Association (continued). Devotional 
service conducted by Rev. William W. Peck of 
Albany, N.Y. Report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee. Wlection of Officers and Directors. 
Report of the Committee on Findings. Report 
of the Ballot Committee. Reports from the 
Field, Rey. William A, Atkinson, Houlton, 
Maine; Rev. John Brogden, Dallas, Tex.; Rev. 
Charles P. Connolly, Rockford, Ill.; Rev. Leon 
R. Land, Bronx Free Fellowship, New York 


City. 
4.30 p.m. Adjournment. 
5 P.M. Vesper Service at the First Church, 


eonducted by Rey. George Hale Reed of Win- 
chester. 

8 p.M. The Ware Lecture will be given in 
Arlington Street Church by Rev. Frank Oliver 
Hall, D.D., of the Crane Theological School, 
Tufts College and New York City. Henry Ware 
of Boston will preside, and Rev. Minot Simons, 
D.D., of New York City, will conduct the de- 
votional service. This is the seventh of the 
annual lectures to be given on the foundation 
established in honor of the distinguished 
services of three generations of the Ware 
family to the cause of pure Christianity. Doors 
open to the public at 7.30. No tickets required. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 23 


9 AM. Morning Prayer in King’s Chapel. 
A service in welcome of the ministers who 
have joined the Unitarian Fellowship during the 
year, conducted by Rev. Sydney B. Snow, D.D. 
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10 a.m. Meeting of the Berry Street Con- 
‘ference in the Hale Chapel of the First Church 
in Boston, 64 Marlborough Street. A paper 
will be read by Rev. Robert S. Loring of Mil- 
Open to ministers only. 

10 a.m. Thirty-Highth Annual Meeting of 
_the General Alliance of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Christian Women in Tremont Temple. 
Annual reports. Business. A collection will 
be taken for the missionary work of the Alliance. 

2.30 p.m. Public Meeting of the General 
Alliance of Unitarian and Other Liberal Chris- 
tian Women in Tremont Temple. Subject: 
“Religious Freedom, Its Meaning and Its 
Challenge.’’ The devotional service will be 
conducted by Rev. John Howland Lathrop, 
D.D., Brooklyn. Addresses by Rev. William 
L. Sullivan, D.D., St. Louis, and Rev. Dilworth 
Lupton, Cleveland. ' 

5 p.m. Vesper Service at the First Church, 
under the auspices of the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union. Address by Abbot Peterson, 
Jr., of Brookline. Devotional service conducted 
by Miss Elizabeth Lindsey of Marblehead and 
Warren Walsh of Billerica. 

5.30 p.m. Annual Meeting and Supper of 
the Guild of Parish Workers at Bulfinch Place 
Church. 

5-6 P.M. Social Hour for Ministers’ Wives 
in the Mather Room, Second Church, 874 Bea- 
con Street. At 6 P.M., Mrs. Cornish will en- 
tertain the ministers’ wives at supper in the 
refectory of the church. 

7.30 p.M. Annual Meeting of the Religious 
Arts Guild at the Second Church, 874 Beacon 
Street, followed at 8 P.M. by a talk on “The 
Beautifying of Church Grounds,” with stere- 
opticon illustrations, by Mrs. John Carroll 
Perkins. By special request Mrs. Perkins will 
also show a few colored slides of Old World 


gardens. At 9 P.M., Rey. Walter S. Swisher 
will briefly comment on “Volunteer Church 
Choirs.” Musical illustrations by the Wellesley 


Hills Church Choir. (N.B. Seats reserved for 


members of the Religious Arts Guild until 
7.45 P.M.) 
8 p.M. Public Meeting of the American Uni- 


tarian Association in Arlington Street Church. 
John B. Nash, New York City, chairman. Ad- 
dresses: “Coal and Christianity,” by Rey. F. 
Ernest Johnson, executive secretary, Depart- 
ment of Research and Education, Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America, New 
York City ; “The Responsibilities Assumed in 
Renouncing War,” by James T. Shotwell, Ph.D., 
LL.D., Professor of History in Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 


THURSDAY, MAY 24 


9 a.M. Morning Prayer in King’s Chapel. 
The address, by Rev. Christopher R. Eliot, 
LL.D., will be in commemoration of Unitarian 
ministers who have died during the year. The 
Communion Service, conducted by Rev. John 
Carroll Perkins, D.D., will follow. 

9.45 A.M. The Annual Meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society at Unity House. 
Devotional service. 

10.30 a.m. The President’s Annual Address, 
Rev. George Lawrence Parker, Toledo, Ohio. 
Report by Waitstill H. Sharp, secretary of the 
Department of Religious Education of the 
American Unitarian Association. Address : 
Our Boys in College,” James Bissett Pratt, 
Ph.D., of Williams College. 
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11 a.m. Cheerful Letter Conference in Hliot 
Hall, 25 Beacon Street. - 

11 a.m. ‘Twenty-fourth Annual Meeting of © 
the Unitarian Historical Society in King’s 
Chapel, Rev. Henry Wilder Foote presiding. 
Address: “Theodore Parker and Modern The- 
ology,” by Prof. Francis A. Christie, D.D. 

12.30 p.m. Luncheon of the Meadville 
Alumni Association at Bulfinch Place Church. 
Addresses by Rev. F. C. Southworth, D.D., 
President, and Rev. Sydney B. Snow, D.D., 
president-elect of the school. For tickets apply 
to the Hospitality Committee. ; 

1.30 p.m. Annual Meeting Unitarian Sunday 
School Society (continued). Addresses: “The 
Task of Religious Education,’ Joseph Manson 
Artman, Ph.D., of Chicago, secretary of the 
Religious Education Association. “Some Re- 
cent Developments in Character Education,” 
Rey. Lyman V. Rutledge, Dedham. 

2.30 p.m. Post Office Mission Conference in 
Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street. 

6.30 p.m. Unitarian Festival at the Statler 
Hotel, Park Square, Boston. James P. Munroe, 
chairman of the Festival Committee, Lieut. 
Gov. Frank G. Allen, presiding officer. Major . 
George W. Stephens, of Montreal, late chair- 
man of the League of Nations Commission 
governing the Saar Valley, will speak on “In- 
ternational Co-operation or International 
Slaughter—Which?”’ and Ivy Lee, of New 
York City will speak on ‘Protection Against 


the Propagandist.”” Choir of the Second 
Parish Church, Marlboro, Mass., will sing. 
Tickets on sale at the Bookshop, 25 Beacon 


Street, on and after Monday, May 21. Dinner 
tickets, $3.50 each. Seats in the boxes at $1.50, 
$1.25, $1, and 75 cents. Foyer tickets, 50 cents. 
General admission after 7.30 P.M., 25 cents. 
Mail orders for tickets should be addressed to 
N. Winthrop Robinson, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston. 


FRIDAY, MAY 25 


- 9 am. Morning Prayer in King’s Chapel. 
The service will be conducted by Rev. Berkeley 
B. Blake of San Francisco. 

10 a.m. Conference of Alliance Presidents, 
Hale Chapel, 64 Marlborough Street, Boston. 

5 p.m. Thirty-second Annual Meeting of the 
Young People’s Religious Union at the First 
Parish Church in Dorchester. Registration of 
Delegates. Informal Reception. 

5.30 p.m. Annual Banquet, Y. P. R. U. 
Tickets 75 cents each. Applications for tickets 
should be made to Miss Harriet Knowlton, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, before May 21. Award 
of efficiency cups. Entertainment. Devotional 
service led by Rev. Dilworth Lupton of Cleve- 
land. Annual business meeting. Mr. Lupton 


will speak on ‘“Semi-Slumber: A Universal 
Malady.” 
6 p.m. Proctor Academy Reception at Hotel 


Bellevue, followed by annual dinner at 7 P.M. 
Webster C. Hoagland will preside. Addresses 
by Rey. Charles Graves of Hartford, Conn., 
Carl B. Wetherell of Andover, N.H., and others. 


SATURDAY, MAY 26 


3 p.m. Outdoor Picnic of the Greater Bos- 
ton Federation of the Y. P. R. U., in charge 
of Miss Virginia Frederick. Details of the 
picnic will be announced by fliers. Games and 
sports in the afternoon, box supper, dancing 
until 11 p.m. All Unitarian young people are 
cordially invited. 


A United Liberal Church! 


To the Editor of Tum CHRISTIAN REGISTER: 
and 


Brethren of Religious Liberty: 


The most splendid thing that I have 
seen happen since I entered the Univer- 
salist ministry in 1914 was accomplished 
when Universalists and Unitarians joined 
forces on March 27 for a new era for 
Lombard College. 

The American Unitarian Association by 
one act, making a better Lombard possible, 
accomplished more than a number of reso- 
lutions and joint statements and general 
conventions could do in a score of years. 


I have always been a Unitarian as to- 


origin, but now I am one with you in aim 
and hope, and ready to march under your 
banner into the field, ripe unto harvest, 
that awaits a United Liberal Church. 


We Universalists and Unitarians have 
been marching only under different regi- 
mental names and numbers; our destina- 
tion is the same. So why should we not 
unite even in name, cut down our overhead 
expenses, and march as a single unit? 

I do not believe there would be any 
necessity of running for either branch of 
the army to catch up with the other. 
Under a unified command, I could be per- 
suaded to do a little “double time” with 
my particular company. : 

I wish to add my commendation to y 
action and that of your general body in 
what you have done for Lombard College. _ 
It was a great thing to do! ewes 


Fraternally yours, 


= WILLIAM HARRINGTON. 
GALVESTON, IND. rs 
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+R. MARIO PUGLISI’S ancestors were 

descendants of the ancient Greeks 
In the sixteenth 
century, Girolamo Puglisi was one of its 
most noted poets. From the year 1500, 
members of the Puglisi family held the 
important office of magistrate, and in. 
1700 Giuseppe Puglisi published a Reform 
of the Law Code, which was then adopted 
by Sicily. 

In the long-continued struggles against 
the despotism of the Bourbons, the Puglisi 
took an active part, but finally were so 
persecuted that they were obliged to ex- 
patriate themselves. Fortunately, on ac- 
count of the Revolution of 1848, they were 
able to return to Sicily, and Antonio 
Puglisi, grandfather of Mario, resumed 
the reins of Government. Placido, the 
father of Mario, in 1856 was made General 
“of the National Army, and many times 
was in conflict with the party against the 
Revolution. In 1860, with the timely aid 
of Garibaldi and his famous “one thou- 
sand,’ the Bourbons were overcome, and 


the union of Sicily with Italy was defi- 


nitely established. 
+ 


Placido Puglisi founded a hospital in 
San Antonio, and his sisters were noted 
for their meritorious acts of benevolence. 
They befriended the poor, founded chari- 
table institutions, and established schools 
for the education of the common people. 
‘The children of aristocrats were taught 
at home by tutors. Professor Puglisi’s 
mother was descended from the celebrated 
family of Pico della Mirandola. For many 
years that branch of the family had been 
established in Sicily, and occupied im- 
portant judicial positions. They are still 
held in reverent memory in Sicily for the 
benefits they conferred upon the people 
during their administrations. Many still 
living remember Corrado Pico, the grand- 
father of Mario, and an uncle Philomeno 
who, although he died at the age of 
eighteen, was considered an intellectual 
phenomenon, not only for having gradu- 
ated into jurisprudence, but also as a poet 
of unusual promise. Mario Puglisi was 
born in San Antonio, a small village 
situated at the foot of Mt. Aitna, in the 
Province of Catania. He received his 
early education in Catania, from a very 
wise and able instructor, a Jesuit priest. 
Later he attended the universities of 
Palermo and Naples, where at the age of 
twenty years he received degrees in Let- 
ters and Philosophy. He then undertook 
the management of two reviews, of science 
and literature—L’Istituto, and La Ras- 
segna della Letteratura Siciliana. In the 


_ “Dictionnaire International des Ecrivains 


du Monde Latin,” by Angelo de Guber- 


_ hatis, are mentioned no less than fourteen 
_ publications by Mario Puglisi, a number 


which could be doubled to-day. In 1900, 
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Z : A Personality: Mario Puglisi 


_ Story of heroism in behalf of liberal religion in Italy 


ISABEL S. HACKETT 


at Palermo, Professor Puglisi became ac- 
quainted with Prof. Franz Brentano, a 
disciple of Trendelenburg and a fellow- 
student in the University with Martineau. 
From that time on, he occupied himself 
entirely with religious questions, and all 
his publications since have been of a reli- 
gious character. <A partial list of his 
works may be seen on the cover of the 
review, Il Progresso Religioso, founded by 
him and published in Florence, but now 
transferred to Rome. 

When Professor Puglisi first knew Bren- 
tano, the latter had already discarded his 
priest’s habit and energetically espoused 
the liberal cause founded upon the prin- 


MARIO PUGLISI 


ciples of Unitarian theism. At that time 
Puglisi’s father died, and, encouraged by 
Brentano, he went to Berlin to pursue 
more profoundly his philosophical and re- 
ligious studies, and had the opportunity 
to take courses with Paulsen, Leonard, 
Harnack, Pfleiderer, etc. He then decided 
to pursue a professional career, and re- 
nounced the usual privilege of the eldest 
son—that is, the management of the 
family estates, thereby forfeiting a large 
share of the inheritance. , 
Returning to Florence in 1902, he re- 
mained with Brentano until the outbreak 
of the Great War. During that time he 
made the acquaintance of Gastano Conte, 
who was working in Florence for the Uni- 
tarian cause, to which Puglisi had been 
bound for so many years by sentiment and 
conviction. He worked with Mr. Conte 
until the latter’s death, and thereafter 
with Mrs. Conte, for the Unitarian cause 
in Italy—continuing an active propaganda 
by his writings and lectures. He was con- 
vinced that “the only conceivable way in 
which the contemporary religious con- 
science can accept Christianity, is in that 
sustained by Unitarianism, and pro- 
claimed by Jesus in his simplification of 
the law,—‘Love the Lord above all, and 
thy neighbor as thyself.” He decided to 
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devote himself to the liberal cause in 
Italy, and founded the Association for 
Moral and Religious Progress, with head- 
quarters in Florence and branches in 
Turin, Genoa, Palermo, and Rome, and 
smaller societies in many small towns. 
The Roman branch developed rapidly; and 
it being more central, it was decided to 
remove the headquarters to Rome, which 
has been done. Professor Puglisi is presi- 
dent. In 1922, Professor Puglisi was 
ealled to the chair of the History of 
Christianity in the University of Naples, 
which honor he declined, as in that posi- 
tion he could not dedicate all his time and 
strength, as would be necessary, to carry 
on the work which he determined to do. 
Upon the path he has laid out, he has 
many faithful followers, scattered in 
different cities and towns, who diffuse the 
light- of religious liberty to the receptive 
Italian conscience. It is not easy in these 
days to steer through all the difficulties 
that beset his path, but the Professor has 
an unwavering faith and a clear vision 
as to how he may lead his followers on 
to a real understanding of his principles 
and teachings, and thus sow the seed that 
shall lead to a glorious fruition. 
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In Turin, Professor Puglisi was giving 
some lectures upon “What Prayer Means 
to a Liberal Christian.” A prominent 
publisher in the audience was so im- 
pressed by what he had heard that he 
asked the privilege of publishing the 
lectures, and added that he would like a 
further elaboration of the subject. The 
result is that a book, with the title of the 
lectures by Mario Puglisi, has just been 
published in Turin. Liberal Christianity 
has trod a rugged path in Italy, but it still 
lives, and will live, as it is the only reli- 
gion that really appeals to the cultivated 
thinking Italian mind, although for many 
reasons he does not always acknowledge 
it. Among its early martyrs were Italians, 
and we may confidently look forward to 
a time when it will be openly acknowl- 
edged as a power for good, and a light on 
the path to right thinking and true living. 

Professor Puglisi’s consecration to the 
great work he has undertaken has led him 
to forsake the life in which he had won 
distinction—as a writer in religion and 
philosophy—a life of comparative ease, to 
work, as he does, early and late, with no 
remuneration save the ardent love and 
appreciation of his followers, to whom he 
has been able to carry the light that shall 
not fail. Mrs. Puglisi is an enthusiastic 
assistant in his work, and is active in the 
work carried on by the ladies of the Asso- 
ciation. His two sons, now in the Univer- 
sity of Rome, look forward to becoming 
Unitarian ministers, hoping that by that 
time they will be able to establish a Uni- 
tarian church in Rome. 
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Very human notes on students, culture, and understanding found at a famous university 


HILE the American Legion of Vet- 

erans of the World War were mak- 
ing their triumphal progress across 
France last year, many hospitable public 
meetings were held and many enthusiastic 
addresses were made. ‘The underlying 
thought in all these addresses was that 
the visit by the Legion—twenty thousand 
and more in number—would help mate- 
rially to bring the two great republics 
into mutual understanding and accord. 
This idea was simply a development, an 
expansion, of the famous French saying, 
“Tout comprendre, c’est tout pardonner.” 
Many quarrels among individual persons 
and wars among competing nations arise 
out of a failure of each of the contending 
parties to realize the aims and merits and 
limitations which both of them hold. And 
as their common tenets and ideals become 
known to both groups, estrangements and 
rivalries become easier to adjust without 
recourse to arms. 
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The good that has come from this ex- 
change of visits, already made or planned, 
among the Allies in the World War—the 
United States to France, France to the 
United States, England to France, France 
to England, and others—that same good 
of mutual understanding has been and is 
still being carried forward by the Summer 
Schools held in Europe, and attended by 
students from all parts of the globe. 

The idea recurred to me, again and 
again, as I “sat in” at lectures in the 
Summer School of Grenoble University 
during September, 1927. Students, young 
men and young women, from thirty nations 
and more, sat around me. The seat which 
I usually occupied in the ancient and 
picturesque amphitheater of ‘Le Vieux 
Temple” gave me these neighbors: 

In front of me sat a young woman of 
thirty years, a blend of the German- 
Italian race. Just behind me sat a Greek 
lad. At my left sat an Austrian who had 
been born in Finland. At my right was 
a Serbian born in Chicago, his father 
being a professor in an American college. 

As I looked over the not-delivered let- 
ters on the bulletin board in the cloister, 
I saw these names: Madame Chraylso- 
visky, Mlle. Girbel, Mlle. Cesia, M. Rubin, 
M. Bjeke and Madame Chovenloysky, and 
a dozen others more familiar, such as 
Knowlton, Cobb, Bartlett—presumably be- 
longing to men and women of American 
or English birth. 

To put the facts of attendance in statis- 
tical form, there were present at Grenoble, 
this past summer, over twelve hundred 
students, of ages from sixteen to sixty, 
and they came from over thirty countries, 
and spoke, by nature and training, about 
twenty different languages. 


*Mr. Gilman, following a long and unusual 


ministry in Unitarian churches, spends much 
time abroad. 


BRADLEY GILMAN* 


The impressive thought claimed my at- 
tention, often, as I looked about me, 
listening to the divers scraps of conver- 
sation and talking with my fellow-stu- 
dents—usually in that “greatest-common 
denominator” tongue, French—the convic- 
tion laid strong hold upon me that this 
summer school, this “Cours de Vacance” 
at Grenoble and other similar schools at 
the Sorbonne and at other points in 
France, was doing, in addition to teach- 
ing the usual curriculum of studies, ex- 
actly what the reunion of the American 
Legion with old-time French comrades 
was doing; namely, it was teaching these 
several races how much alike they were, 
and how each race had its merits and de- 
fects, yet all had similar aspirations after 
prosperity and progress. 

This kind of union or unification is the 
deepest and most potent of all interna- 
tional unions. The chemists speak of 
“chemical unions” and merely “mechanical 
unions” among their drugs. And among 
nations there are merely mechanical 
unions, created by treaties and compacts 
and similar “scraps of paper,’ and there 
are the closer, more organic unions which 
come by growing friendships, by deepening 
intimacies, and by a fraternal feeling 
which surpasses and will outlast the 
clever compacts of adroit statesmen and 
the academic formulations of oratorical 
conclayves. 

Thus there are several distinct gains 
for a higher culture and a broader civili- 
zation made by summer schools, like that 
of Grenoble. There is not only the gain 
to individual students of a knowledge of 
the French language, of history, of litera- 
ture, of government, and of national aims, 
but there is, sociologically speaking—and 
has been since these schools were first 
opened—a steady advance toward that 
mutual understanding among the leading 
nations which must precede any real last- 
ing fraternity of interests and aims. 

The breadth of this vacation-study at 
Grenoble is further increased by the fact 
that the professors who give the various 
courses are drawn not alone from the 
Grenoble University, but are taken from 
other French Universities like Bordeaux, 
Lille, Paris, and other places. 
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Much wisdom is shown in the selection 
of the subjects of the courses. Modern 
topics and classic themes find place side 
by side. ‘ One course which I attended 
with much pleasure was upon the old 
writers of the Charlemagne period—a 
purely cultural course. And, alternating 
with these, I listened to lectures upon the 
government of modern France, its system 
of education, and its busy world of 
newspapers. 

The location of Grenoble is very favor- 
able for its summer school. It is situated 
in a broad valley, amid lofty, snow-covered 


mountains, and its mild climate from June 
to October, inclusive, is well fitted for 
study or rest or recreation. It is a favorite 
center for excursions, on foot or by vehicle, 
and the University arranges “reunions” 
and walking parties each week during 
the summer. 

Every student of a foreign tongue learns, 
sooner or later, that he has three lan- 
guages in one to acquire. He must learn 
to read the new language, and talk in it, 
and understand it when spoken to him— 
three very diverse tasks. By himself he 
can learn to read the new language; but 
to talk it, and to understand it when 
talked to him—there is no royal road of 
a correspondence school; he must hear it 
spoken and must himself try his skill on 
other people. All this is taken into ac- 
count at Grenoble. And while the visiting 
student is urged to read and read and 
read, by himself, he is also given training 
in speaking and understanding by thorough 
courses in “phonetics.” There are even 
gramophones, under the care of a com- 
petent teacher. 
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In learning to pronounce correctly a 
foreign language, the man who has a keen 
ear and a facile tongue has great ad- 
vantages. Some people have the knack of 
getting hold of the turns and shades of a 
new language. It is only a parrot-like 
faculty of imitation, but it is very con- 
venient to have. But this is exceptional, 
and the majority of students of language 
need a thorough training in “phonetics” 
such as is given at Grenoble. 

It is one thing to speak .a foreign lan- 
guage, and it is another to speak it cor- 
rectly. As a rule Americans catch the 
pronunciation of European tongues more 
easily than do English people. Many 
travelers, and even residents in Europe, 
are quite content to stumble along in the 
new language, without ever acquiring real 
facility. I know a man, over seventy 
years of age, an experienced traveler, who 
avers—with a twinkle in his eye—that a 
tourist can go all over Europe, easily, 
if he carries a cardboard which has on 
one side, in French, “How much?” and on 
the other side, “Give you half.” 

It is a very cosmopolitan company— 
this which assembles at Grenoble each 
year—as at other vacation-schools. Not 
only are there students of widely varying 
ages and from widely separated lands, but 
they come out of very diverse vocations. 
Many, of course, are teachers and pro- 
fessors, and are seeking to perfectionner 
their knowledge and skill. But there are 
others who take this delightful. summer 
course, not as a necessary of their lives, 
but as a luxury. I met several people of 
this sort. One intelligent woman from 
Jacksonville, Fla., a widow with ample 
means, was enthusiastic about the delight 
she felt in returning again to a season of 
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sensible thing to do,” she said to me. 
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$s and study and lectures. “It is a 
r: Cf 
enjoy it. And I think I thus employ my 
time and strength much more profitably 


than I did when I played bridge or whist 


over ten hours a week.” 
Information about the school courses 


and about board and lodging can be ob- 


tained from the Secretary of the Cours 


_de Vacance, Grenoble University, Grenoble, 


France. There are many families, intelli- 
gent and cultivated, where students can 
find board at various reasonable rates. 
Hotels there are, also, of varying degrees 
of excellence. Only by living in the very 
midst of a French community and hear- 
ing the language spoken, and then trying 
to speak it—only thus does the charming, 
highly diversified French tongue become 


‘a part of a student’s mental equipment. 
_ The late Dr. Edward Everett Hale told 


me this about himself. He studied Latin 
as a schoolboy in Boston, he studied it 
at Harvard, and he taught it at the Bos- 
ton Latin School. But he never really 
believed it was or had been a living, speak- 
ing language until, after having attained 


; thirty years of age, he stood in the Roman 
_ Forum and listened to a lecture on Rome 


with all those monuments and inscriptions 
around him. That is the way in which 
a book language can be made into a living, 
expressive language. 

The first student whom I met and talked 
with was a young man from the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. The second was a 
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learned young lady from Pennsylvania. 
Next I met the Professor and his wife 
from Smith College, who, this year of 
1927, conveyed to Europe and to Grenoble, 
and then to Sorbonne, forty Smith College 
juniors. Their studies abroad are to count 
toward their degrees next year. 

Among the interesting points of survey 
in and immediately around Grenoble, I 
noted a fortified area, stone walls and 
iron gates, and a lofty crenellated tower 
arising from the southern wall. Around 
this tower I saw a large flock of pigeons, 
wheeling in beautiful curves, with their 
wings gleaming, at intervals, in the glori- 
ous sunshine. I asked my guide about 
them, and I was told that they were 
pigeons-voyageurs—“‘carrier-pigeons,” and 
they have been used in the World War, 
and now often traveled to Nice or Cannes. 
The next day, as I took my accustomed 
seat in the amphitheater of “Le Vieux 
Temple” and glanced about me at the 
throng of eager young students, I re- 
peated, Pigeons-voyageurs. Carrier-pigeons 
they are, here in Grenoble for the hour 
and the day, but soon to go forth over 
the face of the earth, to lands remote, 
whither they will bear their messages of 
knowledge and good will to the nations, 
thus bringing slowly but ever nearer that 
intelligent, sympathetic fraternity which 
alone ean stabilize the great human family 
and bring a real and lasting peace upon 
the earth. 


Harvard Visitation—Renewal of Friendships 


President Southworth gives Alumni Address—Prof. Eugene W. Lyman, 
Ingersoll Lecture on Immortality 


JAMES LUTHER ADAMS 


eS HAT’S a court decision among 


friends?” Thus did Rey. Abbot 
Peterson express the spirit of the quiet 
but stimulating renewal of old times which 
the Harvard and Andover alumni enjoyed 
again, when the Alumni Association of the 
Theological School in Harvard University 
met April 17-18 for its annual Visitation. 
There were four devotional services, 
conducted by Dean Willard L. Sperry, Mr. 
Peterson, president of the Association, Rey. 
Edward M. Slocombe of Lexington, Mass., 
and Rey. Howard A. Pease of Fitchburg, 
Mass. P 
Six formal addresses were given: the 
Dudleian Lecture, “The Validity of Non- 
Episcopal Ordination,” by Alfred Worces- 


ter, M.D., professor of hygiene in Harvard - 


University ; the Ingersoll Lecture on Im- 
mortality, by Prof. Eugene W. Lyman of 
the Union Theological Seminary in New 
York; an address, “Religion and Current 
Psychological Ideas,’ by Dr. James Austin 
Richards, minister of the Winnetka Con- 
gregational Church, Winnetka, Ill.; the 
Alumni Address on “Rammohun Roy, A 
Pioneer in the Field of Comparative Reli- 
gion,” by President F. C. Southworth of 
the Meadville Theological School; an ad- 
dress, “The Sociological Interpretation of 


_ Holy Scripture,’ by Lewis Wallis, secre- 
tary of the Joseph Fels Foundation; and 


‘one on “America’s Contribution to Reli- 


gion,” by Prof. Raymond C. Brooks of 
Pomona College, Claremont, Calif. 
Professor Lyman’s Ingersoll Lecture, 
“The Meaning of Selfhood and Faith in 
Immortality’ was a profoundly philosoph- 
ical treatment of the very fulcrum of all 
considerations of the problem of life after 
death, the conception of the self. The 
lecturer handled his material with the 
keen logic and sure discrimination of the 
expert. One’s view of immortality de- 
pends almost entirely on the meaning 
given to selfhood. The naturalistic view, 
through its emphasis on the physical and 
biological elements in man, precludes the 
possibility of life after death. But this 
view does not see man whole. In the 
evolution of life from the simpler forms 
into highly integrated personality, there 
emerges a self, which is a “super-physical 
reality.”. Proceeding from this “spiritual- 
istic’ conception of the self and employing 
the philosophical arguments, cosmological, 
ontological, and teleological, one is led to 
think of God as embracing the highest 
form of personality. Whatever else He 
may be, He is a great universal conscious- 
ness, interpenetrating the consciousness of 
man. Since man has found the values of 
truth, goodness, and beauty in his own 
personality, he may suppose them to be 
inherent in the Deity. God is the comple- 
tion of man’s inchoate and lesser values. 
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Hence, man may be thought of as pro- 
gressing now and eyer toward a permanent 
and fuller participation in the life of 
God and the realm of indestructible values. 

Dr. Worcester’s Dudleian Lecture was 
a scholarly and well-developed presenta- 
tion of the thesis that the division of 
English Protestantism, on account of 
which the Pilgrims were driven out of 
England, “was not at all on questions of 
faith and doctrine,’ but “entirely on the 
question of church government”; namely, 
the controversy over non-episcopal ordina- 
tion. Although this “was the avowed 
cause of the breach, the real objection 
was not to supervision by the bishops, but 
the Crown’s headship of the Church, which, 
of course, was never operative outside the 
British dominions, nor since our Reyolu- 
tion of any effect whatever in this coun- 
try.” “But as it would have been high 
treason to have given voice to such oppo- 
sition, it very naturally was camouflaged 
as opposition to the Episcopacy.” In spite 
of the quite generally accepted theory of 
validity of non-episcopal ordination, there 
are many signs of a waning opposition 
to episcopacy, and the actual practice of 
these churches points to an “almost uni- 
versal belief in the transmissibility through 
ordination of special powers, including the 
power of ordaining.” 

Dr. Richards, the preacher to the Uni- 
versity for the current week, gave an in- 
structive and critical survey of recent 
tendencies in psychology, pointing out 
that, although the psychologists deserve 
praise for their valuable revelations of 
the secrets of the subsconscious, they have 
not yet been able to deal adequately with 
man in his relation to God. He said that 
there is, however, reason for hope that 
psychology may eventually formulate 
more comprehensive basic principles and 
adapt its technique to normal spiritual 
experience. 

President Southworth’s alumni address 
on Rammohun Roy was memorable. The 
career of the great Indian pioneer was 
recounted with simplicity and enthusiasm: 
his modern liberal spirit, his cosmopoli- 
tanism, his sweet tolerance in spite of con- 
tinued persecution, his erudition, his elo- 
quence, his perseverance, his social ideal- 
ism. President Southworth, Dr. Samuel 
A. Eliot, and Dr. Curtis W. Reese are to 
go to India as delegates of the Unitarians 
of America, to participate in the obser- 
vance of the centenary of the parent or- 
ganization of the Brahmo-Samaj, of which 
Rammohun Roy was the founder. 

Mr. Wallis’s ‘address revealed the in- 
teresting results of his sociological ap- 
proach to the study of the Scripture and 
Jewish history, and proyoked a lively dis- 
eussion. He said that in the coalescence 
of the Amorite civilization and Israelite 
nomadism, the Hebrew nomads brought 
nee tribal God, Yahweh, while the 
Amorites, the cultured, “civilized” owners 
and tillers of the soil, contributed their 
Baal worship. The economic conflict be- 
tween these desert nomads slowly becom- 
ing “civilized” and the Amorite city aris- 
tocrats and property owners brought about 
an identification of Yahweh with a 
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The War’s Over! 


EW YORK’S WELCOME was America’s wel- 

come to the fliers who made the first east-to- 
west flight over the North Atlantic to this ‘conti- 
nent. It was more than a glorious tribute to the 
intrepidity of adventurers of the air, though the 
day in our greatest city lacked nothing in joyous 
excitement over the wonderful accomplishment. 
What really throbbed in the heart of the mingled 
millions was a pean for peace and for renewed 


fellowship. The war is over! The thrill went over | 


the country. There was a sentiment not for heroes 
as heroes, but for heroes as types or symbols of 
brotherhood—one blood, one spirit on all this 
planet, and especially in that part of the world 
where we had lost awhile the mystic bond of our 
human unity. How little of essential difference 
there is that counts in the wide world of varied, 
kindred people! New York with its citizens out of 
nearly every stock of the race, was distinctly the 
community to celebrate our-oneness. They made it, 
as The World said, a joint celebration of many 
different kinds of men. “Strange flags flapped on 
the poles. All of a sudden you realized with a start 
that there are people who thrill to white, orange, 
and green just as we thrill to the familiar red, white 
and blue, and still others who thrill to red, gold, 


and black. The bands were as international as - 


bands could be. They played “The Stars and 
Stripes Forever,’ “The Wearing of the Green,’ and 
‘Der Tannenbaum’ with a cofiplete disregard for 
the freedom of the seas, the rights of racial minori- 
ties, and all the other things that embittered us ten 
years ago.” 

Let us live in this high spirit, for this and not 
some other things we sometimes hear, is normaley— 
this is the true America, humanity. 
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On Redefining God | alt 


FRXEST CALDECOTT makes a point on a vital 
matter in his recent sermonic discussion of 
Julian Huxley’s book, “Religion Without Revela- 
tion,” which was reviewed in these pages. Huxley 
quotes Prof. A. N. Whitehead, who, he says, in his 
book, “Religion in the Making,” “takes wing for the 
realms of metaphysics” in the use of the term 
“God.” Says Mr. Caldecott, “I agree with Mr. 
Huxley’s criticism of Mr. Whitehead’s use of the 
term, since the latter’s interpretation has no rela- 
tion to the various ideas of God that have existed. 

. . Mr. Huxley urges that it would be better to 
call it by another name. I have very much sym- 
pathy with that idea, and yet I find that I cannot 
fully subscribe to it. Mr. Huxley retains the name 
‘religious,’ ; why is he unwilling to retain the name 
‘God’? One’s conception of religion has changed, 
just as one’s conception of God has changed; yet, if 
we may legitimately continue to use the name ‘reli- 
gion,’ why may we not also use the name ‘God’? 
The really important point is to make ourselves 
understood as to the sense in which we use the 
terms.” To Mr. Caldecott, Mr. Huxley makes reply, 
as follows: 

“With reference to your point of criticism as to 
the use of the term ‘God,’ I see that as merely one of 
policy, not principle. In just the same way that the 
usual theologian to-day oscillates between the popu- 
lar and the philosophical conception of God to suit 
his book, so I am frightened that the semi-liberal 
theologians of the future would half accept the im- 
personal God for themselves, but then pander to 
their intellectually weaker brethren by using it in 
the personal sense in public. [Our italics.] But I 
agree that the term could quite properly be 
redefined.” 

A great many ministers are in this ambiguous 
business, with comparative comfort of conscience, 
and yet confused in their own course of thinking. 
We believe that few men pray to and preach about 
the same objective reality. That is, in the strict 
analysis of their ideas. Prayers are theistic to a 
degree; sermons are humanistic in large measure. 
The distinctive mark, in fact, of a Unitarian sermon 
is what man does with what he has. The sources in 
God are far less stressed than the achievements by 
man. The orthodox are not so. Everything with 
them begins and ends in God. In the ordinary ser- 
vices of worship in our churches there is no doubt 
a distinctly personal, almost anthropomorphic use 
of the word “God,” in hymn and prayer, for the - 
laity and the children; and among the ministers as 
peers in council, there is, to say the least, a differ- 
ence in emphasis. 

Of course, most ministers would say they are not 
philosophers; and sometimes they are not quite 
clear about. how much theology they have or have 
an interest in. We hear so much sentimentalism, 
when thinking ought to predominate. Not only is 
it necessary for integrity, as Mr. Huxley implies, to 
think and say one thing only about God, but it is 
highly valuable in this day of theological reinter- 
pretation to make a, definition of that ultimate 
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“reality with which such varied minds as Streeter, — 


‘Whitehead, and Huxley are laboring. 
_ As we remarked recently, Dean Willard L. 


Sperry in his Yale Review article comes up to the 
threshold of the problem, but leaves there a redefin- ~ 


ing of both man and God for a more convenient 
season; and so, in effect, does Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick. We observe that Winfred Ernest Garri- 


_ son, of the staff of The Christian Century, review- 
ing Gerald Birney Smith’s 


“Current Religious 
Thinking,” gets the full implication of Smith’s 
humanistic trend, and, far from being alarmed, 
says: “Timid readers should avoid the chapter on 
God ; especially such readers as cannot find reli- 
gious values in a God whom they can adequately 
define. The criterion of experience answers the 
question, Can one be religious without believing in 


_ God? by the discovery that some people are. Driven 


to repeated denials of the kinds of God that they 
do not believe in, they may even call themselves 
atheists, and still experience and exhibit authentic 
phenomena of religion. . . .” 

It will be said by the learned that this sort of 
thing has been taught for twenty years by psychol- 
ogists and philosophers, and quietly by theolo- 
gians. The reason it has not been openly imparted 
by churchmen is that they are nearly all bound (ex- 
cept free churchmen) by their ecclesiastical stan- 
dards, and would be liable for heresy. Bishop 
Francis J. McConnell is charged by a co-Methodist 
this very day in the Kansas City quadrennium 
with being heretical because he accepts “evolution.” 
If he denied the prevailing Methodist dogma of 
Personalism, he would have a terrific experience, 
and if he said what Sperry or Fosdick or Smith 
have said—well, everybody knows. 

We mention these things to make the record defi- 
nite, personal, and contemporary, with utmost 
respect for all men concerned. Our obligation is 
not to talk in the air. Theism in the old sense of a 
fatherly deity is disbelieved in the higher and freer 
circles of religious thought. Terms are difficult, 
and even philosophical training does not help much, 
it seems to us, to get down to a simple, clean-cut 
presentment of the engrossing subject. But while 
that lack is unfortunate, there is no cause for de- 
spair. What we do know is that all that we say 
when we speak about God are but theories of 
Reality, or, as George A. Gordon says simply, of 
Life. Life and Reality, that is, the facts in which 
and by which we live, these are the center, these 
abide, and doctrines are endlessly changing. One 
can no more change religion, the thing itself, by 
changing the theory about religion, than one can 
change the fact of evolution by changing the doc- 
trine of natural selection. 

It may be, as we have been told, that the word 
“God” will go, because it means confusion for some 
to use it. Rev. John H. Dietrich of Minneapolis 
rarely mentions the word, and when he does he is 
careful to explain himself. Rev. Frederick M. Eliot 
has no difficulty in saying “God,” in his humanistic 

interpretation of religion; and so it goes. The 
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seat of religion is not outside ourselves, as even 
Martineau taught us, but within the soul; and the 
sense of the sacred, to use Huxley’s phrase, is prior 
to, independent of, any object apart from man, and 
may live and thrive and produce saintly character 
and glorious achievement for the progress of the 
race. Admit that, and some men may yet believe 
in God as a theistic force and providence. The 
point that we make is that such a belief is not neces- 
sary for a respectable philosophy or a righteous life. 

The present duty of every minister is to think on 
these things, and think them through. Religion 
must be embodied in suitable forms of thought for 
this age. It is owr religion, belonging to our time, 
and we demand that the doctrines about it meet 
our requirements. 


Religion and Humor 


TORIES of the late M. Paul Sabatier, French 
liberal and professor for many years in Stras- 
bourg, are gathered by The Christian World from 
a recent magazine article by Wickham Steed. They 
will interest many of us, because M. Sabatier was 
familiar with our churches and a reader of THE 
CHRISTIAN Recister. After the publication of his 
life of St. Francis, M. Sabatier was welcomed by 
the Franciscans almost as one of themselves. 


But one evening [says Mr. Steel] the Spanish Cardinal resi- 
dent in Rome, Vives y Tuto, found Sabatier singing vespers 
with the Franciscan friars in the Church of St. Damiano at 
Assisi. He ordered him out, consigning him to the nether 
regions. ‘Yes,’ he exclaimed, amid the terrified friars, “we 
of the true faith shall sit in beatitude and look down upon 
your wretched soul burning deep down and ever deeper till it 
reaches the deepest hell!” So vehement was the outraged 
Cardinal that Sabatier himself was dumfounded. 


The good Sisters of St. Clara continued to pray 
for Sabatier’s conversion to Rome, and one day the > 
Mother Superior asked him for permission to say 
nine days’ prayer for his conversion. 


“Certainly, most Reverend Mother,” Sabatier replied; “but 
I warn you that you will embarrass the Bon Dieu terribly.” 
“How can that_be?” the pious lady exclaimed. “God is all - 
powerful. He has wrought the great miracle of bringing you 
to the feet of St. Francis. May He not work the greater 
miracle of bringing you even into the bosom of the Church?’ 
“He may,’ said Sabatier. “But you know the Bishop of 
Foligno?” “Yes, we know that terrible man. What can he 
do?” “He has sworn,” added Sabatier, “that if I ever become 
a Catholic he will turn Protestant. Now consider the em- 
barrassment of the Almighty! Would the edification of Saba- 
tier turning Catholic be greater than the scandal of the 
Bishop of Foligno turning Protestant? It is a hard question. 
Say your nine days’ prayer, but be careful not to embarrass 
the Bon Dieu.” 


Of the late Cardinal Mathieu, then the French 
Cardinal resident in Curia, it is related that he 
poured out his heart to M. Sabatier over the incom- 
prehensible policy of Pope Pius X. toward the sepa- 
ration of the churches from the state in France. 
Sabatier expressed his astonishment, and the Cardi- 
nal continued: “I, a Prince of Holy Roman Church, 
am bound to hold that the Holy Father cannot err; 
but you, who have the luck to be a Protestant, are 
entitled to believe that he has lost his head.” 
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Living Epistles 


Some books are our servants. They run errands for us. They are 
mental drudges. They bring us information; they tell us news; they keep 
us up-to-date; they equip us for our trade. But the great books are not our 


slaves—they are our masters; we sit at their feet to learn. 


“Look,” they 


say; and, looking, we catch new visions of life’s significance. “Consider,” 
they say; and, considering, we are captured by a new truth and our 
spiritual power is multiplied. A man’s life is made by the hours when 
great ideas lay hold upon him, and except by way of living persons there 
is no channel down which great ideas come oftener into human lives than 
by way of books. Said Charles Kingsley, “Save a living man, nothing is so 
wonderful as a book.”—Harry Emerson Fospicx. 


Socialized Religious 
Education 
EDWIN FAIRLBDY 

ReLicious HpucaTion. By Theodore Gerald 
Soares. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press. $2.50. 

There are at least four great centers of 
religious education in our country. Bos- 
ton has its great school in Boston Uni- 
versity. New York is well served by 
Teachers College and Union Theological 
Seminary. Nashville has the George Pea- 
body Teachers College, and Chicago is well 
served by the departments of religious 
education at the University of Chicago, 
and at Northwestern University in Evans- 
ton. Dr. Soares has been a professor at 
Chicago for twenty years, where he heads 
the department of practical theology. This 
book may, perhaps, be taken as expressing 
the Chicago ideal of religious education, 
and a noble ideal it turns out to be. But 
what else could one expect from a man 
so widely cultured and so well versed 
in human experience? Dr. Soares has 
been pastor, college preacher, lecturer. He 
has published much, and has been promi- 
nent in the Religious Education Associa- 
tion from the first and its president dur- 
ing a trying epoch. He has been a fre- 
quent Shoals lecturer, and is well known 
“as a preacher at King’s Chapel and Har- 
yard. When such a man gathers up his 
life lessons into a book, it is a real event 
in the religious world. One finds the book 
readable; for its style is plain, its argu- 
ment is lighted up with frequent illustra- 
tions drawn from real life, and there are 
delightful flashes of humor, as when a 
mother says: “They have a new official at 
the church, a director of religious educa- 
tion, whose business seems to be to keep 
my children from ever being at home.” 
This leads directly to one of the signifi- 
eant features of the book, the proposal of 
a community council, on which all agen- 
cies in the community shall be represented, 
to make a careful study and co-ordination 
of all work for children. Now the chil- 
dren are subjected to so many varying 
disciplines and so many different demands 
that the result is confusing and harmful. 
The home, the playground, the school, the 
church, the Scouts, the summer, Saturday, 
all have different folk-ways, and it is hard 
to keep a unified personality throughout. 


The aims of religious education, Dr. 
Soares finds to be: “(1) Fellowship in 
the life of the religious group: sharing its 
practices, its worship, its ideas, its hopes, 
its ideals, its moral purposes. (2) Pur- 
pose and ability to criticize the life of the 
religious group with reference to its con- 
tribution to the socialization of all life. 
(3) Skill in the deliberative determina- 
tion of conduct with social purpose and 
religious motive. (4) Personal experience 
of rapport with the Eternal that may give 
the highest meaning to personal life in 
itself and its contribution to social ends.” 
These aims the book discusses sanely and 
practically. The social point of view is 
maintained throughout. Dr. Soares is 
hospitable to the new idea of centering 
the curriculum in the experiences of child- 
hood, but he also believes that the child 
may be educated by means of the organ- 
ized knowledge of the race. He is not a 
bibliolater, and gives several good rea- 
sons why the curriculum should not be 
Bible-centered ; but he is also alive to the 
fact that there is much meat in the Bible 
even for babes. The chapters on the 
church and on worship are especially valu- 
able. The church includes the church 
school, and worship should be an organ- 
izing experience, unifying and inspiring 
all life. 

There is a good bibliography and an 
index, crowning virtues in a book of this 
kind. “Only” is misplaced on page 68; 
“they” has a singular antecedent on page 
48 (where is the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Pronouns?), and we are 
doubtful about “supremest” on page 130. 
But these are minor blemishes in a charm- 
ing and useful book. No one can read it 
without profit, and we recommend it cor- 
dially to ministers and teachers. It will 
surely take an assured place in the grow- 
ing library of indispensable books in reli- 
gious education. 


Isaiah of Babylon 


Tue Suconp Isaran. By Charles OC. Torrey. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $5.00. 

No.one can accuse Professor Torrey of 
following the beaten track, or of writing 
platitudes. He is, rather, blazing a trail 
for others to follow. For a long time now, 
scholars have known his position regard- 
ing Second Isaiah, but this is the first 
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elaborate exposition of his views. He 


maintains that Isaiah xxxiv, xxxv, xl- — 


lxvi form a homogeneous group of twenty- 
seven poems, and are the work of a single 
hand, composed and written down in the - 
order in which we have them now. “Their 
author wrote in Palestine, presumably in 
Jerusalem, near the end of the fifth cen- 
tury B.c. The people whom he addresses 
are in their own land, and there is in 
his words no hint that they, or any por- 
tion of them, have ever been anywhere 
else.” To maintain this position Torrey 
has to delete the references to Cyrus and 
Babylon as interpolations, and for this 
he believes that he has good grounds. 
The volume is a complete commentary. 
There is an elaborate introduction, includ- 
ing a particularly good discussion of He- 
brew meter. Like T. H. Robinson, he 
maintains that the 3:3 line often has 
as a variant the 3 :3 :3 line, but he fails 
to note that the 3:2 line in xliv. 25, 
xlviii. 12f., liv. 6, lx. 14, Ixy. 18, and else- 
where, is just another variant and is not 
a different meter. Hence the metrical 
structure of Second Isaiah is remarkably 
regular throughout. Part II is an ex- 
cellent translation of the twenty-seven 
poems, with the indication of their metric 
form, a feature that much enhances the 
translation. Part III contains the intro- 
ductions and notes to the several poems. 
The index unfortunately is very slight. 
One cannot but admire the scholarship 
of Professor Torrey. We must concede 
that he has made out an exceedingly 
strong case for his position. If he were 
content to present the facts and write 


‘less disparagingly of those from whom he 


differs, he would win converts the sooner. 
Other scholars are just as sincere in their 
opinions as he, and ridicule usually does 
little more than root the one ridiculed 
the more firmly in his position. Torrey 
made the same mistake in his work on 
Ezra, but many of his views there have 
ultimately prevailed; and many will 
doubtless do so in the present instance. 
His volume, in any case, will be a chal- 
lenge to the scholarly world for many 
years to come. The full exposition of his 
views on the so-called Exile now awaits 
only his exposition of Ezekiel, which he 
regards as a pseudepigraph of the Macca- 
bean period. : T. J. M. 


The Might-Have-Beens 


Tue “ALSO Rans.” GREAT MEN WHO MISSED 
MAKING THE PRESIDENTIAL Goat. By Don O. 
Seitz. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany $3.50. 

A book rich in interest for all Americans, 
particularly for those interested in our 
political history and the development of 
our institutions. Between the covers of a 
single volume, well printed, and fully illus- 
trated with portraits and contemporary 
cartoons, Mr. Seitz recounts salient points 
in the biographies of eighteen public men 
who, at various times, entered the race 
for the presidency and failed to arrive at 
the coveted goal. Although the list does 
not include all who offered themselves to 
the suffrage of the people for the loftiest 
office in their gift, it is sufficiently typical 
and inclusive, beginning, as it does, with 
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Aaron Burr, and continuing down, through 
Clay, Webster, Calhoun, Seward, to Blaine, 
Butler, and William Jennings Bryan. Ac- 
quaintance with the careers of all these 
political combatants makes tragically plain 
how often, in a democracy like ours, the 
voice of the people is anything but the 
voice of God; for, in not a few instances, 
the man chosen was distinctly inferior to 
his competitor. There can be little ques- 
tion, for example, that the country would 
have been safer under the leadership of 
Henry Clay than under Polk; that Daniel 
Webster was the superior of Zachary 
Taylor or Franklin Pierce; though, on the 
other hand, the Fates were manifestly 
favorable when they brought about the 
defeat of Winfield Scott, John C. Fremont, 
George B. McClellan, and Horace Greeley. 
Also plain is it that, had they been elected, 
in all probability Lewis Cass, William H. 
Seward, Horatio Seymour, General Han- 
cock, and James G. Blaine would have 
acquitted themselves satisfactorily ; for all 
these men possessed no small measure of 
statesmanlike qualities. Particularly true 
is this of Tilden, whose personality, seen 
in lengthening perspective, contrary to na- 
ture, increases in stature as it recedes. 
Mr. Seitz writes as a Democrat. His work 
is lacking in anything like offensive parti- 
sanship; though his bias does, now and 
then, come out. He believes that Tilden 
was elected, only to be jockeyed out of 
his rights by the politicians. To Lincoln 
he gives scant credit. Evidently his sym- 
pathies are with McClellan, to whom he 
accords gifts of a higher order than im- 
partial historians are willing to attribute 
to that doughty warrior. He also reveals 
a spirit which, at times, becomes bitingly 
eynical. In his Introduction, on “Our 
Presidents,’ he reviews the entire list of 
holders of the presidential office with a 
lack of impartiality which so clouds his 
judgment that concerning the majority of 
occupants of the White House he has little 
to say save dispraise. Not alone the non- 
entities, but Washington, Lincoln, Cleve- 
land, as well as Roosevelt and Wilson, are 
granted short shrift. Indeed, the only two 
who come off scot-free are Jackson and 
Hayes! Even Jefferson is dismissed with 
a brief paragraph more critical than 
laudatory. Apart from this, the book is 
readable and well worth while. Especially 
happy is the treatment given such pictur- 
esque figures as Aaron Burr, William H. 
Crawford, and Calhoun. Considered as a 
whole, this work is less a series of political 
biographies than a history of the United 
States approached from a point of view 
fresh and revealing to a high degree. Its 
reviews of bygone party battles and 
vanished issues constitute a telling revela- 
tion of certain integral factors in our 
national development too important to be 
forgotten. A.B. H. 


Sorcery 


A MIRROR FOR WITCHES. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.50. 

Without hesitation, we commend this as 
a novel notably superior to the average 
run of modern fiction. In many ways it 
comes near to being a genuine work of 
art. If, during the next few months, it 
attains the dignity of a best seller, the 
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By Esther Forbes. 
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novel-reading public will prove that Oc-ywell as wholly plausible. 


easionally it knows a good thing when it 
sees it. For here is fiction out of the 
ordinary. In Mrs. Forbes’s earlier story, 
Genteel Lady, she revealed a real gift for 
reproducing the atmosphere of a vanished 
era. Then it was utilized in the interests 
of comedy. In A Mirror for Witches, the 
selfsame faculty is applied with even 
greater skill, and with a purpose definitely 
tragic. Something is here of Hawthorne, 
and not a little of the historic imagination 
which gave to John Buchan’s Witch Wood 
potent charm. With unvarying power, 
Mrs. Forbes pictures life in a Massachu- 
setts seacoast hamlet in the middle years 
of the seventeenth century. Vividly she 
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tells the story of a witch, her prosecution 
and trial, together with the circumstances 
and events leading to their tragic climax. 
Better still, with such art and understand- 
ing is the narrative carried forward that, 
besides the story, absorbing as it is in it- 
self, what impresses the reader is the fact 
that it is all essentially the fruitage of 
the times. Through the superstitions and 
gloomy fanaticisms which then colored the 
religious imaginings of the village folk of 
the period, the unfortunate heroine is con- 
demned to a fate which in these more en- 
lightened times she would have escaped, 
for the reason that her experiences would 
now be capable of an explanation alto- 
gether reasonable. Throughout, we are 
able to watch the unwindings of the pitiful 
plot from two conflicting points of view, 
neither of which interferes with the other, 
but rather adds to the other’s significance. 
Only a genuine literary artist could have 
accomplished this; and Mrs. Forbes has 
done it with unerring. skill. We confess 
that, so gripping did it prove, we read this 
novel through at a single sitting. At the 
hands of her creator, Doll Bilby comes 
alive. Her childhood, first in England, 
then at Cowan Corners, six miles from 
Salem, her girlhood and its romance, 
growing out of her twisted reasonings in- 
spired by her surroundings, are portrayed 
with imaginative force. Other characters 
are equally lifelike. The scene of the 
witch trial is. particularly dramatic, as 
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The author’s 
style is everywhere consistently reminis- 
cent of the writings of the seventeenth 
century; while the book itself, in its out- 
ward aspect, is a triumph of artistic book- | 
making. The woodcuts are in keeping 
with the period, although we think the 
frontispiece could well have been dis- 
pensed with. A.B. H. 


Tabloid Reviews 


Tun Hesrew FAmity. By LHarle Bennett 
Cross, Ph.D. COhicago: The University of Chi- 
cago Press. 

The professional standing of Professor 
Cross and the imprint of the University 
of Chicago are ample guaranty that this 
study of the Hebrew family is exactly 
what it purports to be—an exhaustive 
examination and weighing of every scrap 
of evidence in the Old Testament touch- 
ing the family. To the canons of histori- 
cal criticism and the nomenclature of 
modern sociology he has strictly adhered. 
It will be a satisfaction to anyone crav- 
ing information in the somewhat restricted 
field to which the author has confined 
himself. Both auditor and editor hold 
out no expectation that this study will 
have value to those seriously confronting 
modern family problems. W.F.G. 


Movine Waters. A Story or Two Sega 
Survices. By Edward Noble. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $2.50. 

A war novel that’s different—some 
naval aspects of the World War seen 
from a point of view wholly original. 
Moving Waters is a British story of two 
brothers, one an officer in the Royal Navy, 
the other captain of a merchantman, and 
both in love with the same girl. The 
central purpose of the narrative is to 
picture the valor of the men of the Eng- 
lish Merchant Marine service, who, 
through the duration of the war, unarmed, 
sailed the seven seas, supplying Great 
Britain with food and other necessary 
material, confronted with the continual 
danger of attack from enemy submarines. 
Without the service rendered by these 
men, who had only the status of civilians, 
being forbidden to engage in overt acts 
of hostility, the Motherland could not 
have survived. The portrayal of their 
adventures is vivid and highly dramatic. 
Especially exciting are the experiences of 
Jaggs, the real hero of the story, when a 
prisoner in a German submarine. Mani- 
festly, the author writes with a personal 
knowledge of his subject, the result being 
a work of fiction notable for its fresh- 
ness and dramatic power. A. R. H. 


To Know Him. By M.S. Rice. New York: 


The Abingdon Press. $1.00. 

The author is a Methodist preacher, 
once in Duluth, now in Detroit. Inviting 
him to give a series of lectures before the 
students at De Pauw University, the presi- 
dent of the school suggested that sermons 
with evangelical themes would present the 
ideals for which the endowment was es- 
tablished. How the suggestion was fol- 
lowed this volume shows. H. F. B, 
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The Warm Coat 


ROSE BROOKS 


“Go to dinner with you, Uncle Tom, 
and to the theater afterward?’ Doris 
Ashley gave quick acceptance by her eager 
question. 

Pluckily working her own way through 
college, Doris, a Freshman, had been 
tugging so steadily at her as yet unac- 
customed load that an unexpected frolic 
was like a sudden rift in dark clouds on a 
rainy day. 

“Of course I should study,” she amended ; 
“but I'll get up early to-morrow morning, 
and I’ll feel like studying for weeks with 
such a happy party to boost me on.” 

A happy party it proved to be, especially 
as Uncle Tom and Doris had been par- 
ticular pals for years—such particular 
pals that Uncle Tom, knowing and ad- 
miring pluck and ambition when he saw 
them, had offered in his quietest way to 
help his favorite niece with her many 
college expenses. 

But Doris, though loving him for stand- 
ing back of her, as she felt he always did, 
had been quietly firm in her refusal. 

“You’re an understanding dear,’ she 
had told him, “but you see Mother and 
Dad feel sorry they can’t afford to send 
me, and I want to show them I can do it 
myself easily.” Uncle Tom knew just how 
many hard, uncomplaining pulls lay be- 
hind that stressed “easily.” 

“You’re an understanding dear, your- 
self,’ Uncle Tom had answered, loving 
her independence and her loyalty to the 
parents who were hurt because their purse 
strings weren’t long enough to send their 
ambitious flock to higher mental pastures. 
“Suppose we make a bargain, though. If 
ever you're in a pinch, you'll tell me, and 
let me give you a little lift?” 

“Why should you?” asked Doris. 

“No reason except that it would warm 
my heart to do anything my gallant little 
niece would let me. We've been pals ever 
since you could toddle, Miss Independence. 
Come now, let your old uncle have a little 
fun now and then.” 

“It would warm my heart to have you,” 
said Doris, unexpectedly touched by the 
truth she felt behind his words. 


“How grand you look!” said Doris, as 
they started cityward for dinner. “Brand 
new overcoat? London tailor, I’d guess! 
It’s not often I have such an escort!” 

Uncle Tom grinned. “Well, it is new,” 
he confessed, “and it has promised to 
wear for four years. You warm enough?” 
he asked anxiously, as a cold- blast swept 


round the corner at them. “Shouldn’t 
you have worn a warmer coat?” 
Doris, in her turn, grinned. “A warmer 


coat, indeed!” she jibed. ‘Don’t you know 
it is healthfuller to wear thin clothes? 
Otherwise I should, of course, have worn 


my sable coat, which hangs idly in my 
closet, or my mink, or perchance my 
squirrel.” . 

“Idiot!” laughed Uncle Tom. “Stop 
your nonsense, and run for that car.” 

Inside the car, the happy chatter went 
on, with no further word of coats. How- 
ever, Uncle Tom’s keen blue eyes took in 
the exact thinness of Doris’s coat, and 
with a troubled expression he eyed his 
own new overcoat as if it were a culprit. 

“T’ye had the happiest evening ever,” 
sighed Doris when, several hours later, 
they said good-night on the steps of her 
dormitory. 

“Not half so good a time as I’ve had,” 
replied Uncle Tom. “And I’m coming this 
way again in three months, and we'll have 
another party.” 

“We'll have a party every time you 
come, and please come as often as you 
ean,” said Doris; and underneath her 
gay air, Uncle Tom sensed a little wave 
of homesickness and struggle. 

Next morning Doris found a letter from 
Uncle Tom in the first mail. “Old brick!” 
she said at sight of it. “He’s just like a 
nice big brother and a nice big uncle 
rolled into one. The way he always 
understands and lets you fight your own 
fights, but makes you know he’s there if 
you want him!” But the approving light 
in Doris’s eyes faded as a check fluttered 
to the floor. “Fifty dollars! O Uncle 
Tom, why did you, when I was loving you 
for not doing it?’ she breathed, and 
opened the letter to read: 


“Dear Miss Independence: 


This note is not from me, but from my 
overcoat, which says it feels too foolishly 
new unless you'll have one, too. I told my 
overcoat you’d never stand for it, but it says 
you and I are pals, so why shouldn’t it have 
a pal in a new coat for you? The check is 
so small (nothing like my extravagance), maybe 
you'll not mind. If you should decide you 
can keep it, it would warm my heart more 
than all the overcoats in the world can. If 
my overcoat has made a blunder in sending 
it, you write and say so, though of course it 
would never be the same overcoat again. Don’t 
forget our next party. 

Your loving Uncle Tom. 

P.s. Of course my overcoat says if any- 
thing would warm your heart more than a 
new coat, there’s never a string to a miserable 
check.” 


“Bless his old overecoat!’’ laughed Doris. 
“Tl take it, too, and I’ll love my new 
coat—won’t I, though! Funny how you 
can let a person help if he understands 
and loves you. Ill write him straight 
after lunch.” 

All morning Doris saw herself, a slim, 
smart figure in a new coat. Should it be 
green, or tan, or black? Black, she de- 
cided finally, as she was expertly waiting 
on table at luncheon—her job whereby she 
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earned her own board. Flying out to the 
kitchen for her tray of desserts, she all 
but collided with Nancy Parker, carrying 
her tray in. 

“Nancy!” cried Doris. 
were in the infirmary.” 

“Out to-day,” said Nancy gallantly, 
balancing her tray out of the path of 
danger. ‘Too dull in the infirmary for 
me!” 

“Little fibber,” thought Doris. “Too ex- 
pensive, she means, just as I should, in 
her place.” Aloud she asked anxiously, 
“What does the doctor say?” 

“He says,’ said Nancy mischievously, 
“to wear my sables so I’ll not catch cold. 
If I don’t catch cold, I’ll be a Sandow in 
no time.” 

“Sables. Just what I said to Uncle 
Tom,” worried Doris as she distributed 
her saucers of tapioca custard. “So I 
suppose her coat’s about as warm as a 
cobweb. I know it is. Haven’t I seen it 
every day? My goodness!” Doris almost 
deposited her last dish of tapioca on a 
girl’s golden bob, as the solution burst 
upon her. 

Hastily disposing of her own lunch, she 
fled to her room, seized her coat, hat, and 


“T thought you 


Contentment 


A dandelion in a meadow grew, 
Among the waving grass and cowslips 
yellow; 
Dining on sunshine, breakfasting on dew, 
He was a right contented little fellow. 
Each morn his golden head he lifted 
straight, 
catch the first sweet breath of 
coming day; 
Fach evening closed his sleepy eyes, to 
wait 
Until the long, dark night had passed 
away. 


To 


One afternoon, in sad, unquiet mood, 
I paused beside this tiny, bright-faced 
flower, 
And begged that he would tell me, if he 
could, 
The secret of his joy through sun and 
shower. 


He looked at me with open eyes, and 
said : . 
“T know the sun is somewhere shining 
clear ; 
And when I cannot see him overhead, 
I try to be a little sun right here.” 
—wWillis Boyd Allen. 


Sentence Sermon 
Not to hanker after what is beyond — 
reach, but to accept and thoroughly en- 
joy and make the most of what we 
have—this is a life that is rich and 
honorable, high and happy.—Charles 
Gordon Ames. 


gloves and sped cityward, stopping at the 
bank on the way. 

“Tt must be both warm and smart,” 
said Doris briefly to the saleswoman who, 
after an extended hunt, found the coat 
which exactly met Doris’s approval. 

“And most becoming it is,” ventured 
the saleswoman. 

“Yes,” hesitated Doris, “but it’s not for 
me. I shouldn’t explain,” she went on, en- 


= 


- you that I ‘dore it, too! 


couraged by the saleswoman’s well-bred 


silence, “only I must ask you this. If the 


- girl to whom it’s going brings it back and 


tries to find out about it, you'll not tell 
her one thing, please?’ 

The beguiling rising inflection after 
please made the saleswoman Doris’s ally 
for life, though all she said was a 
pleasant, “If she brings. it back, she will 
come to me, because I have put my number 
on the tag. I shall tell her nothing, I 
promise you. If this coat does not suit 
her, I shall take great pains to find an- 
other, both warm and smart.” 

“Then please send it to this address,” 
said Doris gratefully. “And will you 
please write this message on a card and 
enclose it? She’d recognize my writing, 
you see.” : 

“IT see,” said the saleswoman, again 
with that well-bred absence of manner by 
which Doris recognized her a lady, and 
copied this message: “Because it warms 
my heart to send this coat; please wear it 
and let it warm yours.” 

“Sounds sentimental,” apologized Doris 
in a sudden burst of confidence, “but it’s 
what my uncle says when he gives me 
things, and it’s because he really means it 
that I take them.” 

It was after supper, rather than after 
luncheon, that Doris wrote her happy note 
to Uncle Tom. 


“Dear Uncle Tom and His Overcoat: 

Because it warms your heart (Uncle Tom), 
and because you warm his heart (Overcoat), 
it warms my heart to accept you ’normous 
check. And, Overcoat, I meant, I truly did, 
to buy you a pal overcoat, and then, just in 
the nick of time, the check warmed somebody 
else’s heart (somebody who is sick and poor; 
and if you’re both it’s maddening, and if you’re 
just poor, it’s a good ganie). And because 
you both like to warm hearts, I have to tell 
And I love you for 
not attaching strings, and I know you'll under- 
stand everything and not spoil anything. 


Your loving Doris.” 


“T’d never in this world have felt warm 
in that coat,” mused Doris happily, trot- 
ting out to mail her letter. “Funny about 
clothes and hearts. I ’xpect, under sables 
even, hearts might be stone cold. Uncle 
Tom’s a duck, and he'll never spoil a 
thing !” 

“Just like her,” mused Uncle Tom, 
three days later, as he finished reading 
Doris’s letter. “The gallant little rascal 
means every word of it, too. Well, Over- 


A Guess-Me 
M. L. C. HASTINGS . 


I’m built on the ground, 
Or in bush, or in tree; 
I hold something choice, 
Maybe one, two, or three. 


Sometimes I’m fashioned 
Of mud, hair, and hay; 
Sometimes I’m woven, 
Or plastered in clay. ~ 


I’m round and I’m long, 
I’m shallow and deep; — 
I’m the place where my babies 
All eat, grow, and sleep! 
What am I? 


™» J 
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coat, no pal for you at present. What, 
you dare suggest I send her a duplicate 
check? You may look smart, Overcoat, 
but you’re not. That duplicate check 
would come back, special, and we’d lose 
the best pal in the world for good. But 
you'd like her warm, Overcoat? So should 
I. But don’t you worry. She’s warmed 
by something better than all the overcoats 
we could ever give her. Don’t you know 
that many a fur coat covers an icy heart? 
But you take a thin coat and a warm 
heart—well, that’s a combination that it’s 
hard to beat.” 
[All rights reserved] 


Runaway Rover 


GRETA GASKIN BIDLAKE 


When Alice and Eric started for school 
that morning, Rover, the old collie, started 
with them, as usual. 

Mother called him back. ‘Here, Rover, 
you must stay with me this morning,” 
said she, as she shut the kitchen door 
on him. ; 

Rover barked, and looked at her plead- 
ingly. He always went to school with the 
children. Why couldn’t he, this morning? 

Alice and Erie understood. Father said 
Rover was too old to keep any more; they 
would give him away to a farmer in the 
country, and get a younger dog. 

“Stay back, Rover! Good-by!”’ 
called as the door closed. 

When the children came home at noon, 
Rover was gone. The man had promised 
to be very kind to him, Mother said. 
Still, the house seemed empty without 
him. That afternoon after school, Eric 
built a snow fort, and the boys made 
great heaps of snowballs. But. when the 
battle began, Hric missed Rover, who had 
always dashed around in the thick of the 
fight and been the best soldier on his side. 
Alice, sliding down hill with the girls, 
missed him, too; many a good romp they 
had had at coasting time! 

“T certainly feel lost without Rover,” 
said Eric at the supper table. 

-*Me, too,’ seconded Alice. 

“Oh, well,’ said Mother, “you won’t 
mind after a few days. Wait till the new 
dog comes on Monday.” The next day 
was Saturday, soft and mild, with the air 
like spring. Already the snow showed 
dark and granular in patches. On the 
big hill near Eric’s house cracks widened 
in the piled-up drifts. 

The two children put on their hats, 
coats, and mittens, and went out to dig 
a snow-house in the side of a huge, over- 
hanging drift. They used their sleds to 
help scrape the snow away, and made a 
fine big cave. 

‘Let’s dig a tunnel away in under at 


they 


.the back,” suggested Eric. 


“All right,” answered Alice. 

So they began to burrow still farther in. 

A loud cracking, a sound of sliding 
snow, and a rumble that grew louder and 
louder, warned them. The children ran, 
but too late. Down came the big drift, 
completely blocking the doorway! It had 
had a wide crack across the back of it, 
and their tunneling had loosened it. 

The roof of the cave was thick, and 
held up at one side. This kept the snow 
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_ Maytime 
M. L. C. HASTINGS 
The brooks are flowing, 
The south winds blowing, 
A message of summer gay; 
All things are growing, 


All life is glowing, 
My Oriole’s come—'tis May! 


from pressing on them, so they had a little 
room and air to breathe. They called 
and shouted, but their voices were muffled 
by the mountain of soft snow. 

“IT think I hear a dog barking,” said 
Eric. “Let’s try to dig out.” 

“Oh, Bric, can we?” Alice began to 
scoop away the snow with her mittened 
hands. 

They had not dug far when they thought 
they heard voices. They listened again, 
and heard men talking and shoveling. 
Yes, there was a dog barking, too. 

“Hurrah!” eried Erie. “It’s the men 
from the lumber mill. Now we'll get out!” 

In ten minutes’ time the buried children 
were out in the sunlight again: 

“The dog found you, and came barking 
down to the mill after us,” explained the 
men. “He made a great fuss, and one 
of us went to find out what was the 
matter. As soon as we saw your sleds 
sticking out of that snowslide we knew, 
just as well as the dog did, what had 
happened.” , 

The dog,—why, it was Rover! 
old Rover! How did he get back? 

He jumped up at Alice and Eric, licking 
their faces and hands, and the. children 
hugged him for joy. He must have broken 
loose in the night and started home, 
twenty miles, for he had a piece of broken 
rope around his neck that had trailed be- 
hind him all the way, and his feet were 
sore from the hard snowy crust of the 
road. 

“You dear old runaway!” cried Alice 
with her arms around his neck. 

“He wants to stay, Daddy,” said Eric. 

His father stuck his shovel in the drift 
and, stooping down, took the old collie’s 
front paws in his hands and looked into 
his fine, intelligent eyes. 

“Yes, Rover, you’re going to stay,” he 
promised. 

And Rover wagged his tail to show he 
understood. 

[All rights reserved] 


Good 


New Inventions of Ancient Origin 


Even more than 2,500 years ago, the 
Greeks spun tops, had pocket-knives with 
bronze blades and beautifully carved ivory 
handles, and used clasp pins, much like 
the safety pin, which has made a fortune 
for its modern inventor. Recently a pro- 
cess for making clear yellow-white glass 
was announced as a new discovery, but 
Egyptian excavations show the material 
was used there in the second century B.c. 
A sewer system that would compare favor- 
ably with any in use to-day was laid in 
Crete about 2,500 years B.c.; and in ancient 
Pompeii, you can still turn the faucets 
of a water system. The ancients knew 
checkers, dice games, and parchesi, as well 
as many other “modern” sports. 
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These Societies Entitled to Delegates at 
Annual Meeting of A. U. A., May 22 


The following churches and societies, 
having complied with Article IT of the By- 
Laws of the Association, are entitled to 
representation at the next Annual Mect- 
ing on May 22, 1928. If any omissions are 
discovered in the list, or any society fails 
to receive blank credentials, it is desired 
that notice be sent to me without delay. 


PARKER EH, MAREAN, Secretary. 


Albany, N.Y. Cincinnati, Ohio. : 
Alton, Ill. The First Unita- 
Amherst, Mass. rian Congrega- 
Ann Arbor, Mich. tional Church. 
Arlington, Mass. First Protestant St. 
Arnes, Man., Can. John’s Church. 
Ashby, Mass. Cleveland, Ohio. 
Athol, Mass. Clinton, Mass. 
Atlanta, Ga. Cohasset, Mass. 
Augusta, Maine. Colorado Springs, 
Ayer, Mass. Colo. 

Baltimore, Md. Columbus, Ohio. 
Bangor, Maine. Concord, N.H. 


Barnstable, Mass. 
Barre, Mass. 
Bedford, Mass. 
Belfast, Maine. 
Belmont, Mass. 
Berlin, Mass. 
Beverly, Mass. 
Billerica, Mass. 
Bolton, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. :— 
First Parish, Dor- 
chester. 
First Church. 
First Church in 
Roxbury. 
Second Church. 
King’s Chapel. 
First Parish, West 


Roxbury. 

Arlington Street 
Church. 

Virst Parish, Brigh- 
ton. 

First Congregational 
Society, Jamaica 
Plain. 


Third Religious So- 
ciety, Dorchester. 
Hawes Unitarian 
Congregational 
Church, South 
Boston. 
Bulfinch 
Church. 
East Boston Unita- 
rian Society. 
Christ Church, Dor- 
chester. 
First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Hyde Park. 
Unitarian Church, 
Roslindale. 
Braintree, Mass. 
Brattleboro, Vt. 
Brewster, Mass. 
Bridgewater, Mass. 
Bridgewater, East, 
Mass. 
Bridgewater, West, 
Mass. 
Brockton, Mass. 
Brookfield, Mass. 
Brookline, Mass. :— 
First Parish. 
Second Unitarian 
Society. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Calais, Maine. 
Cambridge, Mass. :— 
First Parish. 
Third Cong’l 
Society. 
Canton, Mass. 
Carlisle, Mass. 
Castine, Maine. 
Charlestown, N.H. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Chelmsford, Mass. 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
Chicago, Ill. :— 
First Unitarian 
Society. 
All Souls Church. 
The People’s 
Church of Chi- 
cago. 
thon. Mass. 


Place 


Davenport, Iowa. 
Dedham, Mass. 
Deerfield, Mass. 
Denver, Colo. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Dighton, Mass. 
Dover, Mass. 
Dover, N.H. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Dunkirk, N.Y. 
Duxbury, Mass. 
Baston, Mass. :— 
Cong’] Parish. 
Society at North 
Haston. 
Hastport, Maine. 
Edmonton, Can.: 
Blizabeth, N.J. 
Ellsworth, Maine. 
rie, Pa. 
Eugene, Ore. 
Bvanston, Il. 
Tixeter, N.H. 
Tairhaven, Mass. 
Tall River, Mass. 
Farmington, Maine. 
Vitchburg, Mass. 
Framingham, Mass. 
Francestown, N.H. 
Franklin, N.H. 
Iresno, Calif. 
Gardner, Mass. 
Geneseo, Ill. 
Gloucester, Mass. 
Grafton, Mass. 
Greenfield, Mass. 
Groton, Mass. 
Hackensack, N.J. 
Hanska, Minn. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Harvard, Mass. 
Haverhill, Mass. 
Highland Springs, Va. 
Hingham, Mass. :— 
First Parish. 
Second Parish. 
Third Cong’l Soci- 


ety. 

Hollis, N.Y. 
Hollywood, Calif. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Hopedale, Mass. 
Houlton, Maine. 
Houston, Tex. 
Hubbardston, Mass. 
Hudson, Mass. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Iowa City, Iowa. 
Ithaca, N.Y. 
Jamestown, N.Y. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Kennebunk, Maine. 
Keokuk, Iowa. 
Kingston, Mass. 
Laconia, N.H. 
Lancaster, Mass. 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Lawrence, Kans. 
Lawrence, Mass. 
Leicester, Mass. 
Leominster, Mass. 
Lexington, Mass. 
Lexington, NBast, 

Mass. 
Lincoln, Mass. 
Littleton, Mass. 
Littleton, N.H. 


Long Beach, Calif. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

Louisville, Ky. :-— 
First Unitarian 

Church. 

Clifton 

Church. 

Lowell, Mass. 

Lynchburg, Va. 

Lynn, Mass. 

Madison, Wis. 

Malden, Mass. 

Manchester, Mass. 

Manchester, N.H. 

Marblehead, Mass. 

Marietta, Ohio. 

Marlboro, Mass. 

Marshfield, Mass. :— 
Second Church in 

Marshfield. 

Grace Chapel. 
Medfield, Mass. 
Medford, Mass. 
Melrose, Mass. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Mendon, Mass. 
Middleboro, Mass. 
Milford, N.H. 
Milton, Mass. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Montague, Mass. :— 

First Unitarian So- 

ciety. 

Montclair, N.J. 

Montpelier, Vt. 

Montreal, Can. 

Mount Vernon, N.Y. 

Nantucket, Mass. 

Nashua, N.H. 

Nashville, Tenn. 

Natick, Mass. 

Natick, So., Mass. 

Needham, Mass. 

New Bedford, Mass. :— 
First Congrega- 

tional Society. 
Newburgh, N.Y. : 
Newburyport, Mass. 
New London, Conn. 
New Orleans, La. 
Newport, R.I. 
Newton, Mass. :— 
Channing Religious 
Society. 

Society at Newton 
Center. 

Society at West 
Newton. 

New York, N.Y. :— 
Church of All Souls. 
Second Cong’l Uni- 

tarian Church. 

West Side Unita- 

rian Church. 

First Unitarian So- 

ciety, Brooklyn. 

Fourth Unitarian 

Society, Brooklyn. 
Church of the Re- 
deemer, _ New 
Brighton. 
Firs st Unitarian 
Church, Flushing. 

Northampton, Mass. : 
Second Congrega- 

tional Church. 

Society at Florence. 
North Andover, Mass, 
Northboro, Mass. 
Northfield, Mass. 
Norwell, Mass. 
Nyack, N.Y. 

Oakland, Calif. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Omaha, Neb. 

Orange, N.J. 

Orlando, Fla. 

Ottawa, Can. 

Pasadena, Calif. 

Paterson, N.J. 

Peabody, Mass. 

Pembroke, Mass. 

Pepperell, Mass. 

Peterboro, N.H. 

Petersham, Mass. 

Philadelphia, Pa. :— 


Unitarian 


First Unitarian 
Church. - 
Unitarian Society 


of Germantown. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. :— 
First Unitarian 
Church, 
Northside Unitarian 
Church, 


Pittsfield, Mass. 
Plainfield, N.J. 
Plymouth, Mass. 
Portland, Maine :— 
First Parish. 
Preble Chapel.. 
Portland, Ore. 
Portsmouth, N.H. 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
Presque Isle, Maine. 
Providence, R.I. :— 


First Cong’l] Church. 


Westminster Cong’l 
Society. 
Quincy, Il. 
Quincy, Mass. :— 
First Cong’l Soci- 


ety. 
Wollaston, Unita- 

rian Society. 
Randolph, Mass. 
Redlands, Calif. 
Richmond, Va. 
Ridgewood, N.J. 
Rochester, N.H. © 
Rochester, N.Y. 
Rockland, Mass. 
Rowe, Mass. 
Rutherford, N.J. — 
Saco, Maine. 
Sacramento, Calif. 
St. Cloud, Minn. 
St. Louis, Mo. :— 

Church of the Mes- 

siah. 

Church of the Unity. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Salem, Mass. :— 

First Cong’l 

ety. 

Second Church. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
San Diego, Calif. 
Sandwich, Mass. 
Sanford, Maine. 

San Francisco, Calif. 
San Jose, Calif. 
Santa Ana, Calif. 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 
Schenectady, N.Y. 
Scituate, Mass. 
Seattie, Wash. :— 

First Unitarian So- 

ciety. 

University Unita- 

rian Church. 
Sharon, Mass. 
Sherborn, Mass. 
Sioux City, Iowa. 
Somerville, Mass. :— 

First Church in 

Somerville (Uni- 

tarian). 

Second 

Society. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Sterling, Mass. 
Stockton, Calif. 
Stoneham, Mass. 
Stow, Mass. 
Sturbridge, Mass. 
Sudbury, Mass. 
Sullivan, Maine. 
Swansboro, N.C, 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
Taunton, Mass. 
Templeton, Mass. 
Toledo, Ohio. 
Topeka, Kans. 
Toronto, Can. 
Trenton, N.Y. 

Troy, N.Y. 

Tulsa, Okla. 
Tyngsboro, Mass. 
Underwood, Minn. 
Upton, West, Mass. 
Urbana, Ill. 

Utica, N.Y. 
Uxbridge, Mass. 
Vancouver, B.C., Can. 
Vineland, N.J. 
Virginia, Minn. 
Walpole, N.H. 
Waltham, Mass. 
Ware, Mass. 
Warwick, Mass. 
Washington, EC 
Watertown, Mass. 
Waterville, Maine. 
Waverly, Mass. 
Wayland, Mass. 
Weilesley Hills, Mass. 
Westboro, Mass. 


Soci- 


Unitarian 
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Westford, Mass. 
Weston, Mass. 
Westwood, Mass. 
Wheeling, W.Va. 
Whitman, Mass. 
Wichita, Kans. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Wilton, N.H. :— 
Liberal Christian 
Church. 
Winchendon, Mass. 
Winchester, Mass. 
Windsor, Vt. 
Winnipeg, Can. :— 
The Federated 
Church of Unita- 
rians and Other 
Liberal Christians. 
All Souls Church. 
Winthrop, Mass. 
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Worcester, Mass. : 
Second Parish. 

Yarmouth, Maine. 

Yonkers, N.Y, 

Youngstown, Ohio. 

Evening Alliance of 
Greater Boston. 

General Alliance of 
Unitarian Women. 

New York League of 
Unitarian Women. 

Philadelphia League 
of Unitarian 
Women. 

Unitarian Church of 
All Souls (Corre- 
spondence). 

Unitarian Ladies Be- 
nevolent Society of 
Leominster, Mass. 


Woburn, Mass. 
(This list to be continued) 


Mildred M. Turrell 


Mrs. Thomas Turrell, who died March 
12, was the wife of Rey. Thomas Turrell, 
in charge of Unitarian-Universalist liberal 
movements in Lakeland and Tampa, Fla. 
Before her marriage she was Miss Mil- 
dred M. Kuerschner of Brooklyn, N.Y., an 
attendant at the Unitarian Church of the 
Saviour. It was while on a visit to 
Canada six years ago that she first be- 
came acquainted with Mr. Turrell, who 
was then a minister in a Methodist church 
near Montreal, P.Q. Mr. Turrell and Miss 
Kuerschner were married in the Church 
of the Saviour by her minister, Dr. John H. 
Lathrop. Largely through her influence, 
Mr. Turrell joined the Unitarian fellow- 
ship. During his four years with the 
Second Unitarian Church in West Somer- 
ville, Mass., two children, a boy and a girl, 
were born to them, and both were 
christened by Dr. Lathrop. Later Mr. 
Turrell declined a call to Peterboro, N.H., 
to go to new fields in Florida. 

Mrs. Turrell gave her strength and her 
love to her family and to the cause of 
liberal religion. In her illness, when al- 
most too weak to raise her head, she bade 
her husband do his best as he went to 
preach one Sunday morning. She died 
only a few months after they had begun 
their work in Florida. 

Quiet and unassuming, she found a place 
in many hearts, including those of little 
children. There is to be placed, in the 
Sunday-school of the West Somerville 
Church, a picture of the Madonna—the 
mother and child—to her memory. 


I cannot think of them as dead, 
Who walk with me no more; 
Along the path of life I tread, 
They have but gone before. 
The funeral service was conducted in 
Brooklyn by Dr. Lathrop. Mr. Turrell has 
returned to his field in Florida. 


Ministers’ Monday Club | 


The Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club 
will meet Monday, May 14, at 11 a.m., at 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. Rey. 
William Ware Locke, and Rey. Hgbert 
Jenkenson of Methuen, Mass., will be the 
speakers. The subject will be “Vespers 
or Forums for Sunday Evenings?” ‘This 
meeting is open to the public. 


DAVENPORT, Iowa.—Nineteen new mem- 
bers were welcomed into the First Unita- 
rian Church on Easter Sunday. 
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Church Meetings for the Year 


Stockton, Carir.—This church was the 
only aided church on the Pacific Coast 
which showed a steady increase in congre- 
gations during the year, according to charts 
exhibited by Field Secretary Berkeley B. 
Blake. Dr. Eldred C. Vanderlaan of 
Berkeley, Calif., gave an address on the 
new synthesis of research, imagination, 
and faith. The treasurer reported $5,000 
in pledges and cash for the building fund 
for a new meeting-house. Twelve mem- 
bers joined last year, and the total mem- 
bership is forty-six. These officers and 
trustees were elected: President, L. H. 
Bricker; vice-president, Mrs. Mabel Du- 
pont; secretary, Miss Alice Craven; treas- 
urer, Dr. James P. Hull; trustees, Mrs. 
HE. D. Moulton, Mrs. S. M. Wakefield, Mrs. 
EH. C. Clowes, Dr. Ellis Harbert, Mrs. 
H. W. Jackson. 


Sioux City, Iowa.—Dr. H. E. Latcham - 


presided, and W. Scott Reiniger acted as 
clerk. Miss Gwynne Gill reported for the 
church school; Mrs. Gratia R. Caton for 
Unity Circle; Mrs. F. M. Lewis read the 
secretary’s report for Unity Guild, and 
Mrs. J. W. Hubbard read the treasurer’s 
report for Mrs. C. E. Shepard, who was 
in New Orleans, La. R. L. Hamilton re- 
ported for the Laymen’s League; S. L. 
Taylor reported as the church treasurer ; 
and Rey. Charles BH. Snyder gave his 
annual report, which showed forty-three 
sermons preached, seventy-eight other ad- 
dresses given, and 809 parish calls made. 
R. J. Andrews and B. H. Saxton were ap- 
pointed a committee to draft suitable reso- 
lutions in memory of the late Rev. Mary A. 
Safford. B.H. Saxton, Dr. H. E. Latcham, 
Mrs. Gratia R. Caton, and Mrs. P. C. Wolfe 
were elected trustees for the three-year 
term. 


OmanHa, Nesp—Trustees elected were 
Alan McDonald, E. G. Hampton, Mrs. 
Florence McHugh Platt, each for three 
years. Officers of the Board are Mr. Mc- 
Donald, chairman; Leon O. Smith, secre- 
tary; William Phillips, treasurer. 


Concorp, N.H—A year of progress, 
marked by the observance of the one- 
hundredth anniversary of the church, was 
reviewed. Among officers and committees 
chosen were: Prudential Committee, Dr. 
John M. Gove, Fred C. Demond, Carl H. 
Foster, Miss Carire R. Todd, Mrs. 
Frank W. Brown; treasurer, Archibald R. 
Kendall; treasurer of Sunday offering, 
John H. Bartlett; auditor, Harry L. 
Alexander. 


MANCHESTER, N.H.—Officers and trus- 
tees elected were: President, William E. 
Felch; clerk and treasurer, Edward T. 
Knowlton; auditor, J. Ben Hart; trustees, 
Mrs. Nellie A. Holton, Frederick A. Wal- 
lace, Mrs. Charles T. Snell, Dr. Herman 
Christophe, William K. Robbins, and John 
C. Mackin. The gift of a $1,000 carpet to 
the church by the Alliance branch was 
announced, and the treasurer reported a 
balance of more than $600. 


Buruineton, Vr.—Judge J. H. Macomber 
was elected moderator. Reports of the 
pastor, Rev. H. Sumner Mitchell, and the 


various officers of the church were pre- 
sented. The meeting approved a petition 
signed by forty-one members of the 
Women’s Alliance, which will be presented 
to the Board of Aldermen asking that the 
Board refuse to grant licenses to carnivals 
to show in Burlington this year. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Clerk, H. W. 
Buzzell; treasurer and collector, EH. T. 
Kimball; auditor, P. L. Ballard; librarian, 
Miss Bertha A. Killam; member of the 
Prudential Committee for three years, 
BH. C. Mower; member of the Prudential 
Committee for one year to fill a vacancy, 
R. M. Holmes; representatives from the 
church on the Board of Managers of the 
Home for Destitute Children, Mrs. R. M. 
Holmes and Mrs. H. 8S. Mitchell; super- 
intendent of the Sunday-school, Mrs. H. 8. 
Mitchell. 


CanTON, Mass.—HElections to the Parish 
Committee resulted as follows: President, 
Charles H. French; clerk, Eliot C. French ; 
treasurer, Waldo D. Kettendorf; Albion D. 
Wilde, Mrs. Eliza R. Sumner. 


Menpon, Mass.—All reports showed the 
parish to be in good condition. The 
Parish Committee was increased to ten 
members to advance interest and participa- 
tion in church work. Freeman C. Lowell 
was chosen clerk, and A. Sumner Coleman 
collector and treasurer. 


PiymMoutTH, Mass.—The following elec- 
tions were made: Parish Committee, L. B. 
Reed, Mary Y. Boyden, L. C. Tripp, W. P. 
Strong, T. W. Loft; treasurer, F. O. Bart- 
lett; clerk, C. D. Bradford. Reports from 
the church organizations were read, show- 
ing excellent work done by all during the 
past year. It was voted that a committee 
of three be appointed to look into the 
matter of religious education, as suggested 
by the minister, Rev. Alfred R. Hussey, 
and to report at a special meeting of the 
parish to be called before Sunday-school 
reopens in the autumn. 


Wosurn, Mass.—These officers were 
chosen: Parish Committee, Edward John- 
son, Robert Chalmers, Gertrude W. Lins- 
cott, Mary H. Wood; collector and treas- 
urer, John C, Andrews; parish clerk, John 
H. Bates; auditor, Edward N. Leighton; 
trustees, Herbert B. Dow, Albert F. Con- 
verse, Eliott F. Trull. 


Newton, Mass. (Channing Church) .— 
The following officers were elected: Stand- 
ing Committee, Harry C. Wiggin, Mrs. 
Isabel C. Palmer, Horace C. Harrington, 
Robert G. Howard, Horace C. Cushman; 
clerk, Kimball R. Garland; treasurer and 
collector, Dr. Edward Mellus; trustees, 
Frederick W. Stone, Charles A. Clarke, 
Stephen W. Holmes. 


BrRooKLINE, Mass. (First Parish).—The 
report of the treasurer showed the society 
to be in a flourishing condition. A be- 
quest of $1,000 was received from the 
estate of Mrs. Helen M. Morse, to be de- 
voted to music in the church and Sunday- 
school. The single appeal for funds 
through an every-member campaign, which 
was inaugurated last year, proved to be 
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very successful, and the amount of con- 
tributions asked for was slightly exceeded 
in the receipts. The Parish Committee re- 
ported that during the coming year they 
planned to build a double garage for the 
parsonage. The budget which was adopted 
called for slightly over $20,000. The Com- 
mittee on Memorials reported that a new 
Loyal Legion tablet had been received in 
memory of the late Charles Storrow. The 
following officers were elected: Additional 
members of Parish Committee for three 
years, Woodworth James, W. O. Comstock, 
Jr.. Mrs. Gardner Washburn; clerk, 
Gorham Dana; treasurer and collector, 
Gorham Dana; auditor, Orren Wood. 


New Lonpon, Conn.—The treasurer was 
able to report all bills paid. The Alliance, 
as usual, reported a good year. The 
church school not only paid all its own 
expenses, but contributed to the church 
treasury. The minister noted an _ in- 
creased attendance of eighteen per cent. 
at the Sunday morning services. The fol- 
lowing were elected to serve on the Board 
of Trustees: James A. Glass, president; 
Richard N. Woodworth, vice-president ; 
David T. Whiton, secretary; George W. 
Berry, treasurer; Mrs. George W. Berry; 
H. J. Cone; Mrs. H. Z. Kip. 


UxpripGr, Mass.—Reports disclosed that 
the activities of the church were in a 
prosperous condition. Notwithstanding 
many deaths in the parish last year, which 
have entailed a consequent loss in impor- 
tant subscriptions, the prospective income 
for the ensuing year is about the same as 
a year ago. This is due in part to in- 
ereased pledges, and in part to bequests 
from those who have died, which include 
$5,000 from Arthur Wheelock and $2,000 
from Mrs. Sarah K. Murdock. The elec- 
tion was, in part, as follows: Prudential 
Committee, Mrs. 8S. A. Hall, Mrs. Mary 
Sayles, Augustus C. Seagrave; clerk of the 
parish, Mrs. Beatrice P. Sprague; treas- 
urer, Mrs. Frederick T. Snowling ; auditor, 
Robert Taft; chairman of Pledge Com- 
mittee, IE. Raymond Newell; trustee, 
Charles W. Scott. 


NoRTHFIELD, MAss.—A unanimous vote 
was given for Rev. R. Edward Griffith to 
continue as minister of the society for the 
ensuing year, the sixth of his service with 
this church. T. R. Callender was elected 
clerk, and Frank Williams treasurer. 
Mrs. Fred Irish continues as collector. 
Those elected to the Parish Committee 
were Miles Morgan, Mrs. Charles Sterns, 
Mrs. M. Keets, Harry Haskell, Mrs. Leslie 
Tyler, Fred Irish, and Donald Williams. 
It was voted to have an every-member 
canvass, and a committee was appointed 
to have charge of it. The treasurer re- 
ported that the church debt of $2,000, 
which was incurred some years ago when 
the building was repaired, had been re- 
duced to about $500. 


West Roxspury, MAss.—All officers were 
re-elected, with the exception that Mrs. 
Melville C. Freeman and Theodore P. 
Whittemore go on the Standing Commit- 
tee for three-year terms in the place of 
William O. Witherell and MHerbert A. 
Lindenberg, whose terms of office expired. 
Reports of progress were given, showing 
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all departments of the church to be in 
good condition. The treasurer stated that 
for the first time in many years the books 


were closed without a deficit. Proposals for . 


possible improvements in the parish house 
and church were discussed, and were re- 
ferred to the Planning Board and Stand- 
ing Committee for further consideration. 


BARNSTABLE, Mass.—The guest of honor 
was Judge Edward T. Broadbent of Spring- 
field, Mass., presiding over the Barnstable 
Superior Court then in session. Other 
guests were Rey. and Mrs. A. T. Ringold 
of the Barnstable Baptist Society. Fol- 
lowing remarks by Judge Broadhurst, 
election of officers was held. Bruce K. 
Jerauld was elected clerk, and his father, 
Ensign C. Jerauld, was chosen treasurer. 
The Parish Committee is composed of 
EH. C. Jerauld, chairman; Louisa F. Cobb, 
H. C. Kerr, Carrie L. Seabury, and George 
C. Seabury. The trustees elected were 
E. C. Jerauld, chairman; H. C. Kittredge, 
and Bruce K Jerauld. 


Brooktyn, N.Y. (Chureh of the Sav- 
iour).—The following were elected to the 
Board of Trustees: For three years, F. O. 
Affeld, Jr., Henry A. Farnell, Mrs. Eugene 
L. Swan; for two years, Mrs. Wilmot W. 
Burritt. Arthur K. Hudson was elected 
parish clerk, and Homer M. Rockwell was 
elected delegate from this parish to the 
Board of Directors of the Metropolitan 
Conference. Matters of vital importance 
to the work of the church were discussed 
and acted upon. 


Harvard Visitation— 
Renewal of Friendships 


(Continued from page 387) 


“desert” ideal of social justice, brother- 
hood, communism ; Baal became associated 
with a system of social injustice in which 
a small upper class rules and the rest of 
the population is reduced to virtual slavery. 
Thus Yahweh became the representative 
of an ethical ideal, the old “justice” of 
' the desert, and, with the destruction of 
Baalism, was looked. upon as the one and 
only God. 

Professor Brooks’s address, “America’s 
Contribution to Religion” was a perspica- 
cious portrayal of the successive forma- 
tion, effective working, and subsequent 
‘breaking down of the various molds 
through which religion has made itself 
felt: the Hebrew, the Greek, the Roman, 
and the modern. The last of these molds 
is now in process of disintegration. Amer- 
ica should form a new mold, which will 
be able to make the spirit of Christianity 
effective in the present complex civiliza- 
tion. “Better a living faith of the dead 
than a dead faith of the living.” The 
lecture was filled with pungent epigram; 
it was buoyant with moral fervor and 
optimism. 

At the Alumni meeting, the pagan 
and prayer were given by Rev. Harold G. 
Arnold of West Roxbury, Mass. These 
officers. were elected: President, Dr. Eu- 
gene R. Shippen; vice-president, Rev. 
Alfred R. Hussey ; secretary-treasurer, Dr. 
Christopher R. Eliot; members of the 
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Executive Committee, Rev. Benjamin R. 
Bulkeley, Rev. Charles 8S. Pond, Dean, 
Willard L. Sperry. 

There was a luncheon on Wednesday 
for the alumni of the Divinity School, and 
a dinner at the Harvard Union, to which 
the alumni of both schools were invited 
as guests of the Society for Promoting 
Theological Education. Following the 
luncheon, short talks were made by Rey. 
Alfred R. Hussey of the Class of 1903, 
Frederick W. Alden, representing the 
graduating class, and Dean Sperry. A 
letter of greeting was read from Rey. 
Edmund Q. 8S. Osgood of Brattleboro, Vt., 
of the Class of 1878. 

After the dinner, the speakers were Presi- 
dent A. Lawrence Lowell, Prof. William W. 
Fenn, Prof. George Foot Moore, and Dean 
Sperry, with Rev. Abbot Peterson as toast- 
master. Dean Sperry characterized the 
aim of the School as a desire to “turn 
out” scholarly ministers having a “touch 
of letters and the sting of persuasion.” 
He stated that, although statistics show 
a larger enrollment in some of the other 
seminaries, a comparatively large propor- 
tion of the graduates of the Harvard 
School take up the actual preaching min- 
istry, whereas many of the students of the 
other schools serve only in the peripheral 
functions of the parish. 

At the end of the current year, Prof. 
George Foot Moore will retire after a 
teaching career of over sixty years, bear- 
ing with him the gratitude of thousands 
of students, ministers, and scholars. It 
was fitting that President Lowell should 
call him the “learnedest scholar in Har- 
vard.” And will alumni ever forget Pro- 
fessor Fenn’s charming story of the one 
time in his life when he could indulge in 
the pleasure of discovering George Foot 
Moore “slipping on something Semitic’— 
the icy steps of the Semitic Museum? 


Personals 


necks A. Auerbach, a layman of AH 
Souls Unitarian Church in Indianapolis, 
Ind., has been elected president of the 
Indianapolis Chapter of the American As- 
sociation of Social Workers. 


Dr. Christopher R. Eliot, minister-at- 
large for the Benevolent Fraternity of 
Unitarian Churches of Boston, Mass., will 
be the principal speaker at the commence- 
ment of Washington University in St. 
Louis, June 5. He is the son of William 
G. Eliot, founder of the University, and 
this year marks the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the establishment of this 
institution. 


Rev. Lon R. Call of the First Unitarian 
Church in Louisville, Ky., was recently en- 
gaged to represent the National Exchange 
Club at the joint meeting of the Nicholas- 
ville and Wilmore Clubs at Wilmore, Ky. 
When the Wilmore Club learned that Mr. 
Call was a Unitarian minister, his engage- 
ment was canceled by that club. 


Theron H. Spring, a junior in Bowdoin 
College who has been elected manager of the 
combined Bowdoin College Musical Clubs, 
is one of the young people of All Souls 
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Church, Unitarian-Universalist, in Brain- 
tree, Mass., and son of Plummer C. Spring, 
treasurer of the Braintree chapter of the 
Laymen’s League. 


Chandler Robbins of New York City, 
founder of the American Geographic So- 
ciety, who died recently, was a cousin of 
Rey. Chandler Robbins, minister of the 
Second Church in Boston, successor to 
Ralph Waldo Emerson in that pulpit. 


Frank Holton Elberfeld, Harvard ’29, son 
of Rev. Samuel L. Elberfeld, minister of 
the Church of Our Father, East Boston, 
Mass., who was awarded the Clifford M. 
Holland Memorial Aid in Engineering for 
the year 1925-26 by the Harvard Engi- 
neering Society, has been elected a member 
of the Harvard Chapter of Tau Beta Pi, 
the honorary engineering society which 
corresponds to the Phi Beta Kappa in 
colleges of liberal arts. 


Gift of $600 for Minister 
and Seven Good Years 


A gift of $600 was presented by the 
First Church in Somerville, Mass., Uni- 
tarian, at its annual meeting, to its min- 
ister, Rev. George A. Mark, in appreciation 
of his excellent work during his seven- 
year pastorate. 

Reports at the meeting were received 
with applause. The treasurer announced 
all bills paid and a substantial balance in 
the treasury. Moderator Frederick W. 
Bourne gaye a brief survey of the past 
year and spoke of the excellent condition 
of the church. The minister’s report 
showed that one hundred new members 
had been received during his pastorate, 
and that church attendance had been main- 
tained at a high level as shown by records 
kept at the Laymen’s League headquarters. 

“It is the essence of liberalism,” said 


‘Mr. Mark, “that it must ever be occupying 


new ground, because the liberalism of one 
age inevitably becomes the orthodoxy of 
the succeeding age. It is in this spirit 
that I urge you to retain the ardor and 
the adventurous spirit of youth and to 
keep your faces turned ever toward the 
future.” : 

The report from the Columbus Tyler 
chapter of the League pointed out that it 
had taken entire charge of the service 
every Laymen’s Sunday since its institu- 
tion seven years ago. 


Florence Buck Memorial 


Grateful acknowledgment is hereby 
made of further contributions to the 
Florence Buck Memorial Fund, as follows: 


Previously acknowledged eh ee ok $2;101.09 
Mrs. Anna Cushing Leavens, Berkeley, 


Calits © Bee. Ae eh oe ee 5.00 
Coneord, Mass., First. Parish Church 

BUCRIGO 90 owen isp niee naret eae a pochaa tke 5 26.38 

Motel tiny sSdir tae one latabt ders aele $2,132.47 


Marie W. Jonnson, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


NorTHAMPTON, Mass.—The Unitarian 
Church added fourteen new members at 
the Easter service. 
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Delegates to the Meetings in Anniversary Week 


and all others planning to attend any or all these meetings, and who come from a city or town where 
the fare to Boston is sixty-seven cents or more, 


- Are Urgently Requested to Get a Certificate 


from the ticket agent when purchasing fare to Boston, regardless of whether they intend to return by 
train. These certificates will be available at your railroad station May 17-23, inclusive, and will be 
validated on May 24, and honored for reduced fare on the return trip until May 31, 


Provided We Have at Least 250 Submitted 


As these certificates are not always immediately available, it is well to inquire at the station about 
them a few days in advance. If everyone will remember to secure a certificate we can save the dele- 
gates coming from long distances a considerable amount of money. 


Please Present Your Certificate at 25 Beacon Street When Registering 


a 


W. Forges Rogerson, Publication Director. 


Proctor Academy News Notes 


Dr. Frank 8. C. Wicks, minister of All 
Souls Church of Indianapolis, Ind., re- 
cently spoke before the school at chapel 
exercises. Dr. Wicks has two boys en- 
rolled at Proctor Academy. ; 

The senior class has chosen for its play, 
which will be presented as part of the com- 
mencement exercises in June, “Cat O’Nine 
Tails,’ by Laurence G. Worcester. 

Headmaster Carl B. Wetherell recently 
met speaking appointments in Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Rutherford, N.J.. and New 
York City. 

The boys of Gannett House held a dance 
in Slocomb Hall, April 13, to raise money 
to furnish the Common Room of their 
dormitory. 

The baseball season is well under way. 
The squad of twenty-five is practicing 
each day under Coach Wilbur M. Fay, and 
is preparing to play a hard schedule of 
games with Vermont Academy, Tilton, 
New Hampton, Holderness, Kimball Union 
Academy, Brewster Academy, Colby Acad- 
emy, Bristol High School, Simonds Free 
High School of Warner, and the New 
Hampshire Freshmen. 


Maine Conference Program 


_ The preliminary program for the Maine 
Conference of Unitarian Churches to be 
held at Saco, Maine, May 17 and 18, has 
been announced. There will be a general 
session on the subject of “Social Responsi- 
bility for Juvenile Delinquency in the 
State of Maine.” One of the speakers is 
to be Sanford Bates, commissioner of cor- 
rection of Massachusetts. Mrs. Arthur 
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Mrs. Louis C. CornisH 


will entertain the ministers’ wives in the 
Second Church in Boston, Beacon Street 
and Audubon Road, at a social hour and 
supper on Wednesday afternoon, May 23, 
1928, immediately following the Alliance 
meeting. If anyone has not received her 
invitation through a delay in the mails, 
please write Mrs. Cornish as soon as possible 
at 39 FAYERWEATHER STREET, CAMBRIDGE, 
MASS. 
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Obituary 


Died, April 12, 1928, in New York City, 
Ropert STAPLES COLLYDR, son of Dr. Robert 


Collyer, and husband of Gertrude Savage 
Collyer. Mr. Collyer was born in Chicago in 
1862. 


Buckner of Waterville, Maine, will have 
charge of a forum on “The Church School.” 
Dr. John W. Day of Kennebunk, Maine, 
will conduct the communion service. It is 
hoped that Judge Norman L. Bassett, 
president of the Maine Unitarian Associa- 
tion, will be present to lead its fiftieth 
anniversary session. Miss Edith Loud of 
Portland, Maine, Alliance director for 
western Maine, will have charge of the 
Alliance session, the chief address to be 
given by Mrs. Herbert J. Gurney of Wol- 
laston, Mass. Friday evening there will 
be four brief addresses on “The Purpose 
of My Ministry,” by Rev. S. J. Willis of 
the Universalist Church of Biddeford, 
Maine; Rey. Paul Muder of Presque Isle, 
Maine; Rev. Kenneth C. Gesner of Calais, 
Maine; and Rev. Harry Lutz of San- 
ford, Maine. 
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Local and Suburban Service 
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SCHOOLS 


MarBuffie School for Girls 


Preparation for all colleges. One year review for 
College Board Examinations. General course, Art, Music, 
House-craft. Gymnasium, Sports, Swimming, Riding. 
Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie Box V, Springfield, Mass. 


( BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting — Salesmanship — Normal — Secre- 
tarial. Shorter Courses: General Business— 
Combined—Shorthand—Civil Service. Practice 
features emphasized. Individual attention and 
progress. Specify catalog wanted. Founded , 1879. 


18 Boylston St., Boston Hancock 6300 
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For one, I like a> 
hard, serious and 
perplexing problem 
‘at which to work 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 


Adams Memorial Ward 
by Dunkirk, N.Y., Church 


The Adams Memorial Church of Dun- 
kirk, N.Y., is sponsoring the furnishing 
of one ward in the Children’s Tuberculosis 
Hospital being built at Cassadaga, N.Y. 
It will contain eight beds, and the $1,500 
needed is being contributed by members 
of the church and by the Women’s Alli- 
ance branch. It will be known as the 
“Adams Memorial Ward,” and will call 
again to remembrance the founder of this 
church, Rey. E. P. Adams, who, as a 
Presbyterian minister, was evicted for 
preaching heresy, and whose pastorate of 
the new independent congregation ex- 
tended from 1880 to 1900. 

It was largely through the efforts of 
Major Harry C. Hequembourg, a member 
of the church, that the county Board of 
Supervisors was induced to put up the 
new children’s building. He is chairman 
of the Chautauqua County Tuberculosis 
and Public Health Committee, one of the 
many public welfare enterprises to which 
he gives his energies. He has also made 


himself responsible for getting the various’ 


rooms and wards of the hospital fur- 
nished by churches, lodges, and clubs of 
the county. 


$30,000 Easter Gift 
to Church in Cleveland 


An anonymous gift of $30,000 to the 
endowment fund of the First Unitarian 
Church in Cleveland, Ohio, was received at 
Easter time. This fund since its estab- 
lishment in 1921 has grown from approxi- 
mately $5,000 to $44,797. 

Fifty-six men and women joined this 
echureh on BHaster Sunday. 


Called to Billerica, Mass. 


Ransome F. Carver has accepted a call 
to the pastorate of the First Parish Uni- 
tarian Church in Billerica, Mass., for the 
ensuing year. He is a member of the 
First Parish Unitarian Church of Brook- 
line, Mass. He was graduated from Har- 
vard in 1925, and will be graduated from 
Meadville Theological School this June 
with the degree of B.D. © 


EuGEene, Ore.—The First Congrega- 
tional Church, through its Pulpit Supply 
Committee, invited the congregation of 
the First Unitarian Church to join in a 
service May 6. Rev. Ernest M. White- 
smith, the Unitarian minister, preached 
the sermon and conducted the service. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT D I R E C St be ; O R Y 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


Che Gnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


solicits contributions to make possi- 
ble the continuance of its program, 
particularly its preaching missions, 
its aid to Unitarian churches working 
among college students, and its lec- 
tures on the Bible and evolution in 
the South. The League’s Council 
suggests these forms of special yearly 
memberships : 


Contributing Laymen....... $10 
Subscribing Laymen........ 25 
Maintaining Laymen....... 50 
Sustaining Laymen.........100 
Supporting Laymen........ 500 


Send Contributions to 
Henry D. SHARPE, Treasurer 
Srxtmpn Bwracon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE | 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to 
Chicago, and will begin its Summer Quarter 
June 18, at 57th Street and Woodlawn 
Avenue, one block from the University 
of Chicago. In its new location, the School 
has availed itself of the privileges of the 
University, its libraries, laboratories, mu- 
seums, and ‘opportunities for field work. 
It has expanded its curriculum and adapted 
its teaching to the varied needs of indi- 
viduals and the growing demands of the 
liberal churches. It offers a course for 
parish assistants and directors of religious 
education, in which much of the instruction 
is given by University professors and pro- 
fessors in the affiliated seminaries, in edu- 
cation, psychology, sociology, music, art, 
dramatics, religious literature, and religious 
education, etc. Rooms for women students 
are available in Channing House at a mini- 
mum price. For information address the 
president, F. C. SourHwortH, D.D., 5659 
Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter will begin August 17. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


HE Cnristian 


HE ciristian 


‘UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


i oe 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 } 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantses; 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Paul C. Cabot, George G. Davis, Lincoln 
Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard 
S. Eustis, M.D., Miss Louise earns Harry O. 
Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, 
Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
Louis C. Cornish. 
to Henry H. Fuller, 


all communications to Dr. 

Send contributions 
Treasurer. 
_ Headquarters 

25 Beacon Street, Boston,’ Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev. Watrsr 8, Swisuer, Pres, 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 
School Organization. Opened October 3d. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, ; 


MISS HARRIET B. JOHNSON, S.T.B., A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR, ACADEMY 


An Old School with New Ideas 


, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under wan auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for and girls. 


For particulars or catalogue address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 
Box 16 
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‘Mr. Starkey Installed 


in Sacramento Church 


The formal installation of Rey. Robert 


‘E. Starkey as minister of the First Uni-| 


starian Church in Sacramento, Calif., took 
‘place at a service held in the evening of 
“Tuesday, April 10. 

_ The opening sentences and the first read- 
‘ing were by Rev. Milen C. Dempster of 
‘the Unitarian Church of Stockton, Calif., 
‘and the second reading and prayer were 


‘by Dr. Harley Gill of the First Congre-| 
Rev. | . 


-gational Church in Sacramento. 
‘Berkeley B. Blake, Pacific Coast field 
secretary and Mr. Starkey’s immediate 
~predecessor in this pastorate, preached the 
‘installation sermon. On behalf of the 


churches and ministers of Sacramento. the} .\ 
right hand of fellowship was extended by : \ 


‘Rey. Mr. Leavitt of the Christian Church 


and Rabbi Harold Reinhart of the Jewish | 


Congregation B'nai Israel. Mr. Starkey 
‘pronounced the benediction. . W. A. 
‘Perkins, president of the Board of Trus- 
‘tees, presided. Following the service, an 
informal reception was held in the parish 
rooms. | 

Since Mr. Starkey’s arrival ti Sacra- 
‘mento, December 1, the church has shown 
‘constant growth. Alterations have been 
completed, making the interior more beau- 
tiful and more conducive to the spirit 
er eg 


A Garden and an Outing 


An outing for the benefit of the Mary 
May Eliot Endowment Fund of the Fruit 
and Flower Mission is being arranged by 
the Evening Alliance of Greater Boston, 
for the afternoon of Saturday, June 2. 
Miss Marian R. Case is opening Hillcrest 
Gardens, Wellesley Street, Weston, Mass., 
for this purpose, and motor coaches will 
leave 12 Park Square at two o’clock. The 
tickets, which will be $1.75 for the trip 
and entrance to the gardens, or fifty cents 
for the gardens alone, may be obtained 
from Miss Helen M. Church, Room 243, 
State House, Boston, or through members 
of the Evening Alliance. A cordial invita- 
tion is extended to all who wish to make 
this trip. 

The flowers will include early iris, 
garden tulips, tree peonies, and many of 
the late spring and early summer flowers. 
Miss Case, who is prominent in the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society, has re- 
cently returned from Europe with choice 
varieties of seeds for her gardens. Her 
interest in gardening and her farm school 
for boys, conducted in the summer, are 
well known in Boston. 


Lend a Hand Annual Meeting 


The annual business and public meeting 
of the Lend a Hand Society will be held in 
the Hale Memorial Chapel of the First 
Church, Boston, corner Marlborough and 
Berkeley Streets, on Saturday afternoon, 
May 19. The business meeting will begin 
promptly at two o’clock and the public 
meeting at 2.45. Reports of the work of 
the Society will be followed by an address 
by Prof. Clarence R. Skinner of the Crane 
Theological School of Tufts College. 
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AS TO THE MEDICINAL USE 


In June, 1917, the American Medical Association passed 
the following resolution: 


WHEREAS we believe that the use of alcohol is detrimen- 
tal to the human economy, and its use in therapeutics as 
a tonic or_a stimulant has no scientific value; therefore, 
Be it resolved that the American Medical ‘Association is 
opposed to the use of alcohol as a beverage; and 


Be it further resolwed that the use of alcohol as a thera- 
peutie agent should be further discouraged. 


» Since the date of this resolution there has been much 
added research as to the effects of aleohol upon the human 
system. This newer data will be reviewed by 


MISS CORA FRANCES STODDARD 
_. Secretary of the Scientific Temperance Federation at the 
Annual Meeting of the UnirarraAN TEMPERANCE Socrety, 
Monday, May 21, 1928—2 p.m.—dArlington Street Church, 


Follow up a fine start 


ore @SESESESE5 
d To those who took advantage of the : 


f Special Introductory Offer last November : 
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Sigal pigtails elceiseigpales 


Renew your subscription for 


One full year (52 issues) $3.00 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER is better than ever, more 
interesting than ever, more informative than ever, more 
necessary than ever to the loyal Unitarian. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER soston: mass. 


American Unitarian 
Association 


The Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association for the 
choice of officers and the transaction 
of other business will be held in 
Boston, Mass., at Tremont Temple, 
on Tuesday, May 22, 1928, beginning 
at 9.45 a.m. 


- PARKER Ef. MarEAN, Secretary. 


——— 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


The Annual Public Meeting of the Lend 
a Hand Society will be held in the Edward 
Everett Hale Memorial Chapel of First 
Church, Boston, corner Marlborough and 
Berkeley Streets, at 2.45 p.m., Saturday, 
May 19, 1928. The President, Rev. Chris- 
topher R. Eliot, will preside. 

Reports of the year’s work will be given 
by the officers of the Society. Three rep- 
resentative Clubs (one adult, one girls’, 


one boys’) will make brief reports. 
Address by Clarence R. Skinner, Profes- 
sor of Applied Christianity, Crane The- 


“The 
The public is 


ological School, Tufts College, on 
Real Dangers to America.’’ 
cordially invited. 


be ”- 
ed as 


A profit, we are informed, is not with- 
out honor in any country. 


Teacher: ‘Willie, how do you define 
ignorance?” Willie: “It’s when you don’t 
know something, but some one finds it out.” 

—Milwaukee Sentinel. 


Patient: “So you’ve really been practis- 
ing since 1895?’ Dentist: “If you don’t 
believe it, just look over the magazines 
in the waiting-room.”—Pathjinder. 


I eat my peas with honey, 
I have done it all my life; 
They do taste kind of funny, 
But it keeps them on the knife. 


“T have been on this train for seven 
years,” said the conductor of an “accom- 
modation” Southern train, proudly. “Is 
that so?’ said a passenger. ‘Where did 
you get on?’—The American Boy. 


Bob: “I don’t see how you can afford to 
take so many girls to those high-priced 
eating places.” Jack: “That’s easy; I 
always ask each girl if she hasn’t been 
taking on weight just before we go in.’ 

—Life. 


' “John, what made you jump so?” asked 
the Chicago wife. “Oh,” he replied, “when 
I heard those two bangs I thought at first 
it was our two old tires blowing out, but 
when I heard the bullets whiz by I knew 
we were all right.’—Cincinnati. Enquirer. 


D. L. Moody, the famous evangelist, tells 
of walking home in the dark one night 
after one of his revival meetings and over- 
hearing two*men talking. “Did Moody 
preach to-night?’ asked one. “No,” said 


the other; “he didn’t preach, he only 
talked.” 
“Well, George,” said a country clergy- 


man to an old man who sat by the way- 
side breaking stones, “that pile doesn’t 
seem to get any less.” “No, wicar,” re- 
plied the old man, “them stones is like 
the Ten Commandments; yer can go on 
breakin’ ‘em, but yer can’t get rid of ’em.” 


Through the good offices of an influ- 
ential American residing in Paris, an am- 
bitious young girl from New York obtained 
an audience with Sacha Guitry, the famous 
actor, who graciously consented to hear 
her recite. After listening to a classic or 
two, the great actor went up to the young 
aspirant for histrionic honors and placed 
his hand on her head, as in benediction. 
“My dear child,” said he, “marry soon. 
*Good-by.”—America’s Humor. 


On a certain island station there was 
2 garrison of marines as well as blue- 
jackets, and a senior officer of each corps. 
Their wives each laid claim to a special 
pew in the little church, and after much 
dispute, in which each one asserted her 
right, an appeal was made to the Governor. 
There being no woman connected with him 
on the island to influence his mind, he 
‘aecorded a patient hearing to each of the 
‘claimants, and gave as his decision that 
‘the pew should be oceupied by the elder 
‘of the two. The sequel is left to the 
gentle reader. 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides pension for our ministers who have 
served faithfully twenty or more years and 
have reached sixty-five years of age. Help 


our work by sending Annual Contributions 
to the Treasurer. 


. President 
Vice-President 


James P. Parmenter . 
Samuel A. Eliot ... 
Henry M. Williams . Vice-President — 
Robert S. Loring . . . . . . Secretary 


Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer, 55 Emmons 
Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


in 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


PRE following hotels are ip Bes of 
Patronage. They render excel 
setvice and provide a pleasant ane 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 


SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A. 


600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 

HOTEL BELLE VUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 
Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 298] 
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SECT 


The Individual 


NEEDS 
The Home A 
The Church 


The Lodge BI BLE 


In Every Size, Binding and Price 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


HELP AND 


Transient rate 4 cents r word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Mrs. Kern’s delightful 
home for travelers. Address: 1912 “G” Street, 
Northwest. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The Stonestep, 2009 F 
Street. A home for transient guests. Near 
White House and Auditorium. Garage. 


FORMER EVANGELICAL MINISTER, now a 
Liberal, seeks struggling, discouraged parish. 
Opportunity for service rather than compensa- 
tion, desired. REV. ALAN PRESSLEY 
WILSON, *1625, Hdmondson avenue, Baltimore. 


SITUATION WANTED.—Refined woman as 
managing housekeeper in motherless home. Bx- 
perienced in taking care of children, and entire 
charge of home and household help. Excellent 
references. THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, C-139. 


COLONIAL HOME WITH POSSIBILITIES—Two 
miles from old Boston Post Road and Ford's 
Wayside Inn. Ten rooms. Five fireplaces, 
Modern conveniences. About 100 acres of pine- 
studded woodland an rolling fields. Will sell 
part or all. Mrs. G. O. Domry, pee Rem 
South Sudbury, Mass. tas 
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. Jersey and Peterborough Streets. 


| ice at 11 a.m. 
| Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 
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Church Announcements 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON, Minister, 
Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 11 a.m. 
Sermon by the minister. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. 
Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., minister. 
ice at’ 11. 
are free. 


Rev. 

Morning serv- 
Dr. Eliot will preach. All seats. 

The church is open daily from 9 to 4. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Minister, 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church sery- 
Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 


Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rey. Ed- 
ward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. Rev. 
Eugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., minister. 9.30 


A.M., Church School. 11 4.mM., Morning service. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). <A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. 
Church services at 11 a.m. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitors’ Register. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
eorner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. and 
11 a.M., All Souls School of Religious Educa- 
tion, children’ s classes. 11 a.M., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—CHURCH OF ‘THB 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 
minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 
Tee D.D., minister. Morning service, 

A.M. *~ 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686) School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister emeritus, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D., Minister-in-Charge, Rev. John 
Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voi 
Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist an 
choirmaster. Sunday at 11 AawM., Morning 
Prayer, with sermon by Dean Fenn. ; 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON NSetermal lm, 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., er. Tioring- 
service, 11 A.M. ‘Sunday-school, 3 p.m. Com- 
munion service immediately after morning ia 
ice, on the first Seine Sp each month. 
seats at all services. e church is open daily 


from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


